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SAN SAN 
Se Talk About BE 
“Influence on Dealers”’ 


What “influences dealers” more than a knowledge 
of the selling power of advertising which comes to them 
through their own customers asking for Advertised Goods? 


17,000 general store-keepers and dry-goods mer- 
chants se// “The Butterick Trio” magazines. 


These dealers know the women who buy the Butter- 
ick Magazines. They see the magazines carried home. 
They see the women coming’ back into their stores after 
the patterns and hear these women asking for goods they 
know are advertised in “ The Butterick Trio” magazines. 


No other magazine—no other combination of mag- 
azines—can offer you as great an influence on 17,000 
dealers. 


“The Butterick Trio”’ magazines are the on/y mag- 
azines sold by over 17,000 general store-keepers and 
dry-goods merchants. 


Do you wish to use such “influence on dealers’’? 
Then—advertise in “ The Butterick Trio.” 


W. H. BLACK 
F. H. RALSTEN Manager of Advertising 
Western Representative ‘ Butterick Building 


First Nat’) Bank Bldg., Chicago New York City 
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HE Cheltenham 

Press is now ac- 
tively in the market 
to handle magazine 
accounts. 


For the present, its 
charge for copy and 
typographic arrange- 
ment is covered by 
the commissions 
from the periodicals 


The CHELTENHAM Press 
150 Fifth Avenue 


Southwest corner of Twentieth Street 


New York 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEw York, N, Y., 


Vor. LXIV. 
% 
THE RISE OF THE “B:. V. dD.” 


STORY OF A FOOLISH IDEA THAT THE 
TRADE SCOFFED AT—AN ADVERTIS- 
ING CAMPAIGN LAID OUT OVER 
THREE SEASONS PAST AND FOR 
TEN YEARS TO COME— HOW 
ERLANGER BROTHERS WERE PER- 
SUADED TO USE PUBLICITY IN 
MARKETING ATHLETIC UNDER- 
WEAR. 








No generally advertised article 
has been so prominent during the 
past summer as B. V. D. under- 
wear. Part of this prominence is 
due to originality and merit, part 
of it to good advertising, and part 
of it to the weather. 

If all the underwear manufac- 
turers in this country had got to- 
gether last spring and planned a 
summer favorable to the sale of 
light undergarments, they would 
hardly have dared ask for such a 
hot summer as the weather man 
actually produced. From one end 
of the country to the other there 
has been record heat—sweltering 
heat, day after day of it. And it 
has been very good for the under- 
wear business. 

The underwear business had one 
characteristic common to pretty 
much all business. It is peculiar. 

Three or four years ago the 

4#éolid old firm of Erlanger Broth- 
ers, in New York, manufacturers 
of underwear for nearly thirty- 
five years, took up a novelty that 
everybody in the trade said would 
ruin them if they persisted in try- 
ing to force it on the public. That 
novelty was B. V.D. 

From the remotest times civil- 
ized man had worn lightweight 
knit undergarments in summer, 
with legs coming down to his 
ankles, and often long sleeves. 
Cotton, linen and wool, ribbed 
and mesh, all stuck close to civil- 
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ized man, and he stuck close to 


them. So did the underwear 
trade. 

There is some difference of 
opinion as to how the so-called 


“athletic” undergarments origin- 
ated. Some say that fashionable 
custom shirtmakers along Fifth 
avenue introduced them as a nov- 
elty, cutting short drawers, or 
“panties,” from the same goods 
as a customer’s summer shirts, for 
hot weather wear. Others main- 
tain that the idea goes back to 
track athletics, and that the loose, 
flimsy suits worn in track contests 
were tried under the athletes’ 
street clothes, and found to be 
very comfortable as undergar- 
ments. 

How the stuff originated doesn’t 
particularly matter. The present 
interest centers around what Er- 
langer Brothers did with it. 
Everybody knows B.V.D._ to- 
day—the loose-fitting undershirts, 
cut like a coat, and the loose knee 
drawers, made of light woven 
fabric, and retailing from fifty 
cents per garment upward. Within 
a year the line has. been aug- 
mented by B.V.D. union suits 
and knee length sleeping suits. 

Erlanger Brothers took up this 
garment in earnest about three 
seasons ago, advertising it the 
first summer chiefly on the Gude 
bulletins in New York City alone. 
The effect on the trade was sur- 
prising. It could hardly be called 
opposition, because nobody among 
the jobbers or retailers considered 
that there was anything to oppose. 
It could not be called indiffer- 
ence, either, for the house is rich, 
and respected, and its innovations 
command attention. But the trade 
considered that in taking up this 
freak idea and spending thousands 
of dollars to advertise it to the 
public was rank folly—especially 
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the notion of advertising to the 
public. 

“You can’t force things on the 
trade any more,” said some; “that 
may be all right with soap or 
baking powder, but it won't go in 
the underwear business.” 

“Besides, the public is conserva- 
tive,’ explained others. “Even if 
the trade took it up the public 
wouldn’t have it; the public is 
very peculiar; the underwear busi- 
ness is peculiar.” 

“A crazy idea—it’s been tried 
before; there’s nothing in it.” 

“This scheme will bankrupt Er- 
langer Brothers—too bad, too bad.” 

“Yes, too bad—why, I knew Abe 
Erlanger when he had sense!” 

To the surprise of the trade, 
though, B.V.D. made a percep- 
tible impression the first summer. 
The manufacturers didn’t go 
broke, and the public showed its 
ingrained .peculiarity and foolish- 
ness by adopting the new gar- 
ments as soon as the advertising 
had made clear this new idea of 
coolness and comfort. 

Next season the manufacturers 
were in the field again, with a lar- 
ger advertising appropriation. That 
year they went into magazines, the 
account being handled by the 
Sherman & Bryan agency, New 
York, which still places this busi- 
ness. 

It really remained for 1908 to 
tell the story, however. 

Nobody need be reminded how 
last winter was passed commer- 
cially in this country, or what was 
the outlook for general business 
this summer. There wasn’t any 
outlook. In the haberdashery 
trade there was not only lack of 
any summer prospects at all, as a 
consequence of general business 
depression, but on top of this 
there was the contingency that 
the haberdashery trade always has 
with it—good times or bad—that 
it might be a cold, raw summer. 
Last summer was cold and raw. 

Erlanger Brothers did a_ bold 
thing this year on B. V. D. 

When the time came to decide 
what was to be spent for adver- 
tising, the firm appropriated as 
large a sum for magazines, etc., 
as had been spent during 1907, 
and in addition made a liberal 


INK 
extra appropriation for news- 
papers, just because the times 
were bad. 


“If we advertise aggressively in 


bad times, when. others are re- 
trenching, and competition is 
weak, we'll get all the trade 


a-going, and the other fellows’ll 
get nothing,” they figured. So 
newspaper advertising has been 
done in the leading cities, as wel 
as through the South, where the 
light underwear season is natu- 
rally longer. 

And it has paid. This summer, 
thanks to a broad policy, backed 
by favorable weather, the B. V. D. 
line has really become famous. 
Men have held B. V. D. poker par- 
ties. A sign offering reductions 
in B.V.D., hung outside a job- 
lots store in the Tenderloin, pulled 
people in by the scores—when 
salesmen told them calmly that 
their size was all gone, and tried 
to sell them something else. A 
well-known advertising man says 
that during the hot weather, when 
feeling depressed, he has refreshed 
himself by going about to retail 
shops demanding the genuine 
B.V.D. The fight he has to get 
it puts him in fine form again. 
Women have bought these new- 
fangled garments for their men 
folks—one woman wrote direct to 
the manufacturers, ordering an 
odd size, something like 50-50, 
and a week later asked if they 
could be changed for smaller gar- 
ments, because she had measured 
her husband’s pajamas. Contes- 
tants in some of the limerick com- 
petitions going on over the coun- 
try have submitted final lines ad- 
vertising the goods, and asked the 
manufacturers how many hundred 
dollars it was worth to them. 

As for the trade that was so 
confident the public wouldn’t have 
these comfortable modern gar- 
ments, it is now hurrying into the 
field with similar goods. Just the 
other day an inventor, offering a 
new device in men’s clothes, spoke 
in his prospectus of the enormous 
fortune made by Erlanger Brothers 
in three years out of their B. V. D. 

Abraham Erlanger laughed when 
this was shown to him. 

“We haven’t made a_ fortune 
yet,” he said to the reporter. ‘‘This 
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morning a jobber came in our 
office to tell us how sales had 
gone in his territory this summer, 
and approve our special advertis- 
ing there. Well, the books show 
that we have spent in his territory 
alone, in advertising, since the 
present season opened, between 
$1,500 and $2,000 more than our 
own profit on all his sales. The 
bad business outlook for this year 


wed us to increase our advertising 


appropriation beyond what we 
should have spent had conditions 
been normal. This has shown ex- 
cellent returns in increased busi- 
ness. But it hasn’t been business 
done at a profit, and we are now 
committed to as large an expen- 
diture next season, and next, and 
next. The trade will expect it. 
There is no going back. 

“You will naturally ask whether 


we are selling B.V.D. to make 
money. And my reply is, Yes— 
certainly. But our campaign from 


the first has been laid out with the 
expectation that it would take 
more than one season to build 
such a clothing novelty into a per- 
manent trade-marked article, of 
constant national consumption. 
We are here at the close of the 
third season, and it hasn’t become 
that yet. We shall not be disap- 
pointed if it takes ten years more 
to realize the plans we have made. 
We have taken up an idea that is 
absolutely right, and have made 
goods that are absolutely good 
value, and which appeal to all 
classes, from the man who pays 
a dollar for a suit of underwear 
up. We are amplifying our line, 
correcting certain trade abuses, 
and building reputation with print- 
ers’ ink. Ink puts B.V.D. on a 
man’s back, and after that he will 
carry it in his head. It takes time 
to build a trade of the magnitude 
we have in view, and it costs 
money—lots of it. But we have 
capital, and time, and understand 
exactly what we want to do, and 
are in no hurry. We are building 
for the future. One thing is ¢éer- 
tain—that any house coming after 
us now must spend five dollars to 
every dollar we have spent, be-. 
cause we are first, and entrenched 
in the field.” 

“Mr. Erlanger, how did a con- 


servative old manufacturing house 
like yours, with such a long expe- 
rience in doing business through 
trade channels alone, ever come to 
market B.V.D. in this aggressive 


way, through national advertis- 
ing?” 
“That is the influence of the 


second generation,” was the reply. 
“My nephew, Sidney, became in- 
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terested in advertising while at 
college, in connection with a col- 
lege paper. After graduation he 
spent a year at our factory in 
Baltimore, and then came to the 
New York office. When we pro- 
posed taking up this new line he 
maintained that modern advertis- 
ing ought to be put behind it, in- 
stead of leaving it to work its way 
through the trade on merit. I will 
not deny that it was a little hard 
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for us to make the first appropria- 
tion. But it wasn’t hard to get the 
second, and to-day there is no sub- 
ject that we take up with greater 
interest in this office than the sub- 
ject of a new advertising appro- 
priation.” 

Mr. Erlanger picked up from 
his desk a photograph of a retail 
haberdasher’s window, taken in 
New York. A prominent feature 
of the “trim” was a sign that ap- 
parently offered B. V. D. garments 
for twenty-nine cents. Close in- 
spection, however, showed that 
the sign was intended to deceive, 
for in very small letters, likely to 
pass unnoticed, was the qualifying 
phrase, “The same as, but not 
B. V. D.” 

“That represents a very unpleas- 
ant phase of the business to-day,” 
he continued. “This dealer is lay- 
ing himself open to a suit for 
damages. He has stepped over 
the line of safety, as you can see. 
We shall write him this afternoon, 
warning him to remove that sign, 
and if it is not gone to-morrow 
legal proceedings will begin. It 
costs money to get evidence of 
this sort, and bring suit. It is un- 
pleasant. Such cases have come 
to our notice more this present 
summer than at any previous time. 
When the question of dealing with 
such infringements and _ frauds 
came up it was proposed to ignore 
them. But a little experience 
showed that temporizing would 
not do. If a thief breaks into your 
hen-roost it is sound policy to let 
him have a charge of bird-shot 
first, and temporize after. So we 
are going to prosecute these cases, 
and I hope that within a year or 
so our vigorous policy will be- 
come pretty well known.” 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Erlanger, 
that such cases are a little more 
prominent just at this time than 
they will be later? It seems to be 
the general experience with adver- 
tised articles that compet: ition and 
imitation is strongest just as an 
article is coming into national de- 
mand.” 

“That may be true. Mind, now, 
we do not object to competition. 
In fact, the firms who have fol- 
lowed us into this field on straight- 
forward lines, advertising their 


goods as we advertise ours, are 
doing us good as well as them- 
selves, because they help along the 
new ideas in underwear. You 
must remember that B. V.D. rep- 
resents a most radical change in 
men’s dress, and the astonishing 
point is that we should have made 
such progress with it in three sea- 
sons.” 

The B. V.D. department of the 
firm has lately been separateg 
from the original business, and is 
now conducted as the B. V. D. 
Company. During the past sea- 
son, too, some marked changes 
have been planned in the market- 
ing of goods, certain lines of 
which will hereafter be put on 
sale at absolutely fixed prices to 
both jobbers, retailers and the 
public. These prices are to be 
maintained under patent rights on 
special devices made into the 
goods, the patent laws permitting 
a manufacturer to restrict prices. 

An interesting phase of this 
business is its limited selling sea- 
son. For consumer’s demand does 
not begin until early summer, and 
no matter how favorable the sea- 
son may be, the retail trade abso- 
lutely stops buying on the first of 
August, turning remaining stocks 
into its clearance sales through 
that month. Consequently, the ad- 
vertising has to be concentrated 
to attract the consumer during not 
more than three months, while 
work on the jobbing and retail 
trades goes on all yearround. The 
vital point in the business is to 
build up confidence among retail- 
ers, and demonstrate that the line 
is not only staple, but that each 
summer, after the haberdasher has 
stocked B. V. D.,» the manufactur- 
ers will lift it off his shelves by 
advertising. 


The company sells only to job-? v2 


bers, and it is said that it employs 
only three traveling salesmen to 
cover the entire country. Each of 
these men sends word ahead to 
the trade that on such and such a 
day the line will be shown at a 
given town and place. The trade 
comes to see it and place orders. 
A mail order department is main- 
tained in New York, but this sells 
only to consumers who are unable 
to secure the goods in their own 
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To reach the people 
in Brooklyn use the 
Standard Union. 


The A.A.A. reports say: 


“Practically the entire 
circulation of the 
Brooklyn Standard Union 
is confined within the 
corporate limits of 
Brooklyn borough and 
its immediate suburbs. 
The papers sold to news 
agents are nearly all 
delivered into the 
homes, ” 


e \ : , 
Authority for the A.A.A. cane madt 
Standard U/nti0n’ s Rowell’s Guaranteed — 


| Star List. 


circulation claim) 
jk Sworn Statements to 
of 5 a. 596 copies Directories. 


daily. Because it’s so. 


[ Be sure of what you buy. | 
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locality, and then only once. For 
second sales the consumer is re- 
ferred to retailers. 

The limited selling season in the 
North does not govern Southern 
trade, for on account of climate 
the season is longer. Already, 
too, a good trade has been started 
in the Philippines, Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the tropics generally. It 
is believed, also, that a very fair 
all-year demand awaits this line, 
for even now many men wear 
B. V. D. winter and summer. 

Considerable curiosity exists 
among advertising men, and in the 
clothing trade, as to the meaning 
of the three letters in this trade- 
mark. Two Hebrew furnishing 
salesmen were arguing about this, 
it is said: 

“Vot does it mean?” asked one. 
“Ts it somebody’s initials?” 

“Vot does it mean!” replied the 
other, in scorn. “V’y, it means 
Best Vearing Drawers!” 

As a matter of fact, however, 
B. V.D. are the initials of Brad- 
ley, Vorhees & Day, a well-known 
New York jobbing house in which 
Erlanger Brothers long held an 
interest. This house no longer 
exists. When a trade-mark was 
wanted the firm took its initials. 
These are held in some quarters 
to have greatly aided in popular- 
izing the line, because they are 
easily remembered, and anyone 
going into a haberdasher’s to look 
at underwear can simplify the 
whole transaction by asking for 
B.V.D. instead of stating at 
length the exact style and weight 
of garments he wants. 

id H. Cotiins, 
PROMPT RESULTS OF THE BUSI- 
NESS REVIVAL NUMBER. 





New York, — 16, 1908. 


Editor of Printers’ INK 
That “Business Revival” number of 
Printers’ InK is great. I read it for 


breakfast this morning and immediately 
went out and ordered two new suits of 
clothes and an overcoat. 

I estimate that if the other readers 
of Printers’ Ink were similarly moved 
and influenced (according to their 
means) exactly $11,482,367 in new busi- 
ness was set afloat this morning—all 
directly chargeable, or rather, creditable 
to you. Good Work! 

Sincerely, 
Leroy FAtrMAN. 


SOME BREAKFAST FOOD 
CAMPAIGNS ABROAD. 





AMERICAN ENTERPRISE AND AMERI- 
CAN ADVERTISING METHODS HAVE 
OVERCOME ENGLISH PREJUDICE— 
QUAKER OATS A_ LEADER—CRITI- 
CISM OF THE GRAPE-NUTS CAM- 
PAIGN—THE BEST SIDE FROM 
WHICH TO APPROACH THE ENG- 
LISH PUBLIC— POSSIBILITIES OF 
THE ENGLISH MARKET BY NO 
MEANS EXHAUSTED. 


Considered as a breakfast-food 


market, England is pretty well 
served to-day. It is mostly so 
served from America. This is a 


case of business definitely created 
by advertising. Until Quaker 
Oats came in, the consumers of 
farinaceous materials at the morn- 
ing meal were not numerous south 
of the Scottish border, or at all 
events, south of the region af- 
fected by Scottish influence. Dr. 
Johnson’ s famous definition of 
oats as “a grain which in England 
is generally given to horses, but in 
Scotland supports the people” held 
good, so far as the southern part 
of this island goes, until my own 
boyhood. 

Porridge had begun to make its 


way a little in England before 
Mr. Derrick arrived from _ the 
Quaker City, and this fact no 


doubt assisted his praiseworthy ef- 
forts; but in great measure he had 
to make his consumers before he 
could sell them the goods. It 
cannot be much less than twenty 
years since he began the game, 
and Quaker Oats easily doubles 
the sale of any other proprietary 
breakfast food requiring the cook- 
pot. In England, south of the 
Humber River, its sale probably 
equals the sale of loose oatmeal 
for pasate purposes; but in 
North Britain and in Ireland they 
don’t mind the trouble of boiling 
and stirring crude oatmeal. 

Grape Nuts marked a new era 
by introducing us for the first time 
to the ready-to-serve breakfast 
cereal. Quaker Oats doubtless 
gained popularity through the fact 
that they are much quicker to cook 
than ordinary Scotch Oatmeal. 
But when Grape Nuts arrived on 
the scene, there was competition 
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between the ten-minute food and 
the “ready” food. Nevertheless | 
doubt very much whether Quaker 
Oats suffered any loss, though it 
might have increased more quickly 
in sale if Grape Nuts hadn’t come. 
Probably there are people eating 
Grape Nuts every day for break- 
fast who would have eaten Quaker 
Oats if there weren’t any Grape 
Nuts to be had; but, on the other 
hand, there are fresh customers 
being made constantly for both 
articles. Advertising has enlarged 
the market, and part of the Grape 
Nuts patronage comes from peo- 
ple who would not eat Quake 
Oats, or any other oats, even it 
Grape Nuts ceased to be purchase- 
able. 

But the whole Grape Nuts mar- 
ket had to be created out of noth- 
ing. The name _ was_ seriously 
against the product. People could 
not make out what in thunder 
“grape” nuts might be. Most of 
them regarded nuts of any sort as 
a highly undesirable article for 
breakfast, and there was a vague 


idea that perhaps Grape Nuts 
meant the seeds out of grapes or 
raisins, utilized by a bye-product 
by being made eatable some way 
or other. This was rather dis- 
gusting. 

Certainly the newspaper adver- 
tising did not convince me person- 
ally that I wanted to try Grape 
Nuts, nor do I think it could ever 
have done so. It didn’t seem to 
me that “there was a reason.” 


But after a while a_ sample 
packet was left at the house. 
The wording on this package 


cleared up doubts as to the com- 
position of the food, and_ the 
taste of it promptly did the busi- 
ness for me. From the day I had 
that sample packet until this morn- 
ing I have eaten Grape Nuts for 
breakfast every morning except 
one, when I tried a competing 
“nuts” product which was being 
well advertised. I didn’t like it. 

This has probably been the his- 
tory of most of the people who 
have helped Mr. Post to get his 
trade. It isn’t only, or chiefly, as 
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a direct result of advertising that 
trade is got and kept in a food 
like Grape Nuts—only as an indi- 
rect result. If the people who 
buy do not go on buying, and do 
not recommend the food to their 
friends, the advertising will not 
pay for itself. 

Grape Nuts was first advertised 
in newspapers, daily and weekly. 
Then consumers were sampled 
from house to house, inquiries 
being directed to the local grocer, 
who has helped out with good win- 
dow displays and an outfit of 
printed matter. A_ wall-poster, 
printed by Alf. Cooke, Limited, ot 
Leeds, England, was also used. 

All methods were employed to 
get people to try the food. Res- 
taurants and hotels were supplied 
with small individual packages, a 
reduced facsimile of the  full- 
sized box, to furnish their patrons. 
This scheme had several good 
points about it. It maintained the 
“serve from the package” idea. It 
enabled people who had the Grape 
Nuts habit to avoid torment when 
absent from home. It insured the 
food being as fresh and crisp as 
it can be kept in a cardboard con- 
tainer. It also prevented substitu- 
tion, though this evil probably 
does not worry Mr. Post much— 
there is no substitute for Grape 
Nuts that duplicates its flavor. 

Competing ready-to-serve foods 
have come and gone—some of 
them have gone and come back 
again. Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and 
Ralston’s Crisps have a sale among 
food cranks (as Grape Nuts also 
has) and Force is now making a 
second attempt on the market. 
This last, with Mr. Harold S. 
Durrant (now advertisement man- 
ager of The Daily Graphic, Lon- 
don), in charge, and with S. H. 
Benson’s advertising agency to 
help, got itself a good deal talked 
about a few years ago. “Sunny 
Jim” became a_ household joke, 
and so for a time did another 
“Force” personality, I believe in- 
vented by Mr. Benson, called 
“Miss Prim.” But after a while 
the advertising stopped. Grape 
Nuts went on; so did Quaker 
Oats. And there seems plenty of 
room for all of them and for Pro- 
yost Oats, too—the last steadily 


and well advertised through the 
Powell-Rees_ agency when there 
isn’t a short harvest of oats, as I 
am told there has been last year. 
_ Nevertheless, it is. difficult to be- 
lieve that Grape Nuts has got all 
the sale it might out of its pub- 
licity, especially during the spring 
of this year, when it was being ad- 
vertised like a patent medicine, 
with testimonials from people who 
had been cured of dyspepsia and 
malnutrition by eating Grape Nuts. 

Now this cannot be right. The 
English are not a nation of dys- 
peptics, like you. If we were, the 
fcod you give us when we go to 
America would kill us. Our own 
food is pretty bad, but as it doesn’t 
include ice water nor hot bread, 
and very little ice cream, it does 
not make us very dyspeptic. Thus 
the digestion argument for foods 
like Grape Nuts does not carry 
the weight with us that it might 
with you. 

When Mr. Post isn’t talking 
about indigestion, he very often 
talks about food values. That is 
well enough, but it is doubtful 
whether it hits enough people to 
be the best advertising here. You 
can’t keep people “everlastingly at 
it” eating a food specialty on ar- 
guments like this. If the palate 
does not hold them, they will quit. 
Weare not a nation of food cranks. 
any more than we are a nation of 
dyspeptics; and no one will accuse 
me of prejudice in this opinion 
because, as a pronounced food 
crank myself, I am the least likely 
person in the world to underrate 
the prevalence of food crank no- 
tions. All my family get Grape 
Nuts twice a day, but not on food 
value, certainly not as a dyspepsia 
remedy; and they wouldn’t get it 
if it weren’t for the flavor of 
Grape Nuts and for the fact that 
they are no trouble. 

It is flavor and convenience, not 
medical considerations, that sell 
Grape Nuts. This Mr. Post seems 
to have recognized, for the copy is 
— switching to other points of 
ate. 

If Mr. Post wants to know what 
is the right thing, the gospel ac- 
cording to me lies in the two 
points ‘suggested above—flavor and 
convenience. There is room for 
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Philadelphia Facts 


In eight months—January 1st, 1908, to August 31st, 1908—the 
daily PUBLIC LEDGER printed MORE paid classified advertising 
than any other newspaper in Philadelphia, morning or evening! 


@ It not only printed MORE, but 69,174 lines MORE than the next 
highest, the morning Inquirer, and 477,189 lines MORE than the 
highest evening paper, the Bulletin—(all classified advertising rates 
at Philadelphia are uniform). 

q It printed in paid Real Estate advertising 149,334 lines MORE 
than the average in the seven city daily newspapers; in Financial, 
71,425 lines MORE than the average; in Summer Resort adver- 
tising 80,843 lines MORE than the average—in fact, in all that 
appeals to the mass of the community with buying ability, it is over- 
whelmingly ahead, as it is pre-eminently ahead in the grand total. 








THE DETAILED PROOF. 


Total number of lines of ALL paid Daily Classified Advertising, in- 
cluding ALL paid ‘‘ Want Advertising’’ of ANY ‘character, in 
all Philadelphia daily newspapers, January 1, 1908, to August 31, 
1908 (8 months). No special issues included. 


Public Ledger Inquirer Record Press 
1,113,622 1,044,448 607,994 496,694 
Lines Lines Lines Lines 
N. American Bulletin Telegraph 
502,004 636,433 216,538 
Lines Lines Lines 


pPR YY 4G 


The present circulation of the 
PUBLIC LEDGER is LARGER 
than at any period in its pre- 
ceding seventy-three years 
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a good story and a settled policy 
here. There are two sorts of 
troub!e about cooked breakfast 
foods — which practically means 
some sort of oatmeal. One is that 
these foods are flat in flavor and 
lack the crispness of Grape Nuts. 
However you cook them they are 
always more or less slimy. Con- 
sequently they are abhorred by 
many people. 

The other trouble is, that cooked 
breakfast foods are often very 
badly cooked: but the oatmeal and 
not the cook gets the blame. In a 
single saucepan any sort of oat- 
meal requires to be stirred all the 
time, else it will burn. In a double 
saucepan it takes a long while to 
cook. In Mr. Post’s place, I would 
play up the flavor and the entire 
absence of trouble, turn and turn 
about, and I believe that he would 
get lots of new trade if he re- 
sumed the house-to-house distri- 
bution of samples. Not five per 
cent. of the families in this coun- 
try know the flavor of Grape Nuts. 
You can’t draw a picture of a fla- 
vor, and on flavor alone there 
is still a big trade to be won. 

Not but what there : a big 
trade already. Oh, yes. But there 
is room for more. 


T. RUSSELL. 
oe oh aa 


The officers of the Sphinx Club 
are arranging for an unusually 
attractive series of meetings for 
the fall and winter months. At 
its first meeting, which will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday 


evening, October 13, St. Elmo 
Massengale, of the Massengale 
Advertising Agency, of Atlanta, 


Ga., will be the chief speaker. His 
topic will be “The New South As 
a Field for Advertising Develop- 
ment.” President Brill will on 
this occasion present a silver-head- 
ed walking stick to the person tell- 
ing the best advertising story. 





The New York Times prides it- 
self, and justly, too, on the volume 
of financial advertising that it car- 
ries. Of the thirty-seven national 
banks in the city the Times 
printed the ads of thirty-three at 
the last call of the Comptroller. 


A VIG ROU JS | FALLACY. 


One of the statements about ad- 
vertising that everybody repeats, 
without taking thought, is the 
statement that a billion dollars 
are spent annually in the United 
States for publicity in its various 
forms. This fallacy apparently 
started years ago, perhaps at a 
dinner. It is still hearty and vig- 
orous. Even advertising men re- 
peat it without pausing to reflect 
that a billion dollars is an awful 
lot of money. 

This year we expect an eight- 
billion dollar crop. If we harvest 
such a record farm production it 
will include the raw material for 
many of our greatest industries, 
such as packing, milling, etc. In 
fact, eight billion dollars repre- 
sents what the farmer will receive 
for everything that we eat, and 
much that we drink, and wear, 
and export. 

A billion dollars is so much 
money that only four grand omni- 
bus groups of our industries ex- 
ceed that sum in the total value 
of their finished products, namely: 
1—Foods; 2—Textiles; 3—Iron 
and steel; 4—Lumber and wood- 
enware. If a billion dollars were 
spent for advertising, then there 
ought logically to be, somewhere 
in this country, an advertising 
agency about half the size of the 
Steel Trust to take care of the 
business. 

What are the real figures of ad- 
vertising expenditure ? 

The census statistics of print- 
ing, publishing and paper-making 
throw considerable light on this 
matter. In the first place, they 
disprove the billion-dollar fallacy 
by showing that the value of fin- 
ished products in the whole print- 
ing, publishing and paper indus- 
tries in 1904 was only $857 .000,000. 
That includes job printing, news- 
paper, magazine and book publish- 
ing, music, lithography, etc. The 
census carefully separated pub- 
lishers’ receipts for subscriptions 
and sales from those for advertis- 
ing, and while it was demon- 
strated that the latter receipts are 
growing faster than other items, 
still the grand total for advertis- 
ing in newspapers and every other 
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form of periodical issued in this 
country was, in 1904, a trifle over 
$145,000,000. ‘This is an accept- 
able sum, certainly. But it fur- 
nishes a poor cornerstone for a 
billion-dollar advertising industry. 
And beyond question this periodi- 
cal expenditure is the advertising 
cornerstone. It must dwarf all 
the billboard, street car, novelty 
and other expenditures. The only 
item fit to stand beside it is that 
of job-printing. This aggregated 
$47,000,000 for that year, but sub- 
tract the music and book printing, 
and there is left $32,000,000 that 
may be counted as advertising of 
one form and another. A third 
item that may be counted into ad- 
vertising expenditure is postage. 
Neither letter nor newspaper mail 
could be counted, however, and 
the circular mail in this country, 
while enormous, will hardly 
amount to one-sixth of the whole 
volume of postal revenue. If 
dollar is spent in billboards, 
street cars and novelties for every 
dollar spent in postage on circu- 
lars, the proprietors of these 
younger mediums would undoubt- 
edly consider business very good. 
At a rough guess it might be safe 
to allow $25,000,000 for each of 
these items. Then, summing up, 
we have a probable advertising 
expenditure, not of one billion 
dollars, but as follows: 


Periodical advertising .$145,000,000 





job printing: ......... 32,000,090 
Advertising postage 
CAS) a ae 25,000,000 
3illboards, cars, ete. 
(Oa eee 25,000,000 
$227,000,000 


Even this estimate may be, as 
Mr. Keene said of the full moon, 
“Fine—but too high! too high!” 
Large as it is, it represents only 
about two-thirds our tobacco in- 
dustry in value of products! 


o> 


Col. W. M. Day, formerly busi- 
ness manager of the Cincinnati 
Post, is now “manager of the 
Newspaper Supply Co., which fur- 
nishes the Scripps-McRae papers 
with supplies. ; 


PRIMITIVE BUSINESS METHODS. 


Every newsboy whose business ad- 
dress is the Manhattan end of the 
srooklyn Bridge marks his place by the 
imprint of his heel on the pavement. 
One lame newsboy has the design of 
the butt of his crutch where he holds 
forth. These self-appropriated rights 
are respected by the regulars and en- 
a against newcomers.—New York 
un. 





Facts for 
Advertisers 


The Chicago Record-Herald 
has added still another month 
to its record of advertising gains 


| Display Advertising 
Gained 18% 
in August, 1908 


| over August, 1907, and the 
charges for classified advertis- 
ing increased five and four- 
tenths per cent. A_ notable 
showing for the dog days 


| The Chicago 


| Record- Herald | 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeeping, 
postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 149,281. 


























Advertising Manager 


Daily paper, established over sixty years 
in one of the three largest cities of the Middle 
West, wants capable advertising manager 

to take entire cha arge of its classified depart- 
ment. Applicant must be one who has made 
a reputation in a large or small way for the 
we of men in classified work on news- 
paper. Call, 

HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway 
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THE PHYSICIAN AND LAY 
ADVERTISING 
The man who has a remedy 


which he desires to sell to physi- 
cians or in which he wishes medi- 
cal men to become interested 
would do well to change his mind 
if he has determined to advertise 
his goods to the laity as well. 

C. W. Post, as quoted in a late 
number of Printers’ INK, is cor- 
rect in his opinion as regards such 
products as foods—even infant 
foods—soaps, antiseptics and such 
like articles, but not in the matter 
of advertising medical remedies. 
The physician does not wish the 
laity educated to the use of drugs. 
It makes little difference whether 
the ingredients of the drug mix- 
tures are given or the formula is 
kept secret. The medical man ab- 
solutely condemns the laity cam- 
paign in behalf of drug prepara- 
tions. 

As proof of the truth of the 
above, let any one turn to a copy 
of the rules formulated by the 
Council of the American Medical 
Association for the control of the 
advertising that is accepted by the 
Journal of the American Associa- 
tion and those medical journals 
that have taken the same ethical 
stand as that taken by the na- 
tional journal. It will be noted 
that in these rules there is allowed 
no description of diseases or of 
the action of the remedies adver- 
tised upon disease processes in 
any literature that is at all likely 
to fall into the hands of the laity. 
Labels must be free from all mat- 
ter that might lead to an under- 
standing on the part of the lay- 
man of the nature of the drugs he 
has taken and why those drugs 
would cure his diseases. Sugges- 
tively descriptive remedy titles are 
also condemned. 

Although all physicians in this 
country do not back up the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in all 
that it has done in this matter of 
advertising of proprietary medi- 
cines, it is true, nevertheless, that 
the sentiment of the medical fra- 
ternity is overwhelmingly in favor 
of the Council in its effort to re- 
strict laity medical advertising. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


The reasons for this are vari- 
ously given. There are those who 
frankly say that patent medicine 
advertising hurts the physician 
financially. This is verv doubtful, 
for all doctors know that the pat- 
ent medicine fiend is very apt to 
spend money freely with the 
physician. There is little question 
that the chief reason for the op- 
position on the part of the profes- 
sion to advertising methods that 
lead to self-medication is that self- 
medication is in the vast majority 
of cases hurtful to the ignorant 
ott eaulicnbe, If patent medicine 
literature could educate the lay- 
man to the point of intelligent 
self-medication this objection 
would not hold, but manifestly 
this is impossible. 

Let those who believe that the 
medical fraternity is in sympathy 
with proprietary medicine adver- 
tising to the laity providing only 
that the formulas are made public 
and truthful statements made get 
files of the leading medical jour- 
nals of the country for the last 
three or four years. 

Those men who visit physi- 
cians for the various chemical 
houses know best the sentiment of 
the doctors on this question. Such 
men know that nothing makes 
their work more difficult than the 
rumor—spread possibly by some 
competing house—that certain of 
the firm’s products are being ad- 
vertised in lay journals as well as 
to the physician. It is also true 
that a medical journal that accepts 
advertisements for drugs that are 
advertised in magazines and news- 
papers is under the ban to a great 
extent with the vast majority of 
medical men. 

However, as I have already 
said, foods, antiseptics and even 
simple laxatives may be pushed 
among the laity without offending 
the doctors. E. S. Barker. 

— +o 
A HAPPY SITUATION. 


With us—having our own news com- 
pany and our own methods of circula- 
tion—a publication with a great big cir- 
culation is quite independent of adver- 
tising revenue. A big circulation, there- 
fore, with as many magazines as we 
have, is the only thing that works out 
satisfactorily with us—a circulation big 
enough to be independent of advertising 
receipts.—Frank A. MuNSsEY. 
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{| REPUTATION. 


“Your paper is clean and newsy and 
the politics all right.”—Timothy, Wis. 

“Tt is, in my opinion, the paper for the 
family.”—Platteville, Wis. 

“IT have been a_ subscriber to The 
Evening Wisconsin about thirty years, 
part of the time near Madison, Wis., and 
the remaining years at Clinton, Ia. 
consider The Evening Wisconsin a_bet- 
ter newspaper than any other in the 
state.”—Clinton, Ia. 

“This will make the 22nd year that 
we have taken The Evening Wisconsin, 
it has become chronic with us, we do not 
think we can do without this paper.” 
—Drentice, Wis. 





The President of the largest Bank in 
Milwaukee, conversing with some friends 
recently as to the reputation and char- 
acter of newspapers said ‘Everybody 
knows that The Evening Wisconsin is 
the cleanest and best newspaper in this 
state.” 

“Gentlemen: I feel under a personal ob- 
ligation to your paper because of ~ the 
reference you make to the homely sug- 
gestion made by me in respect of the 
value of a good reputation. The stand- 
ing of The Evening Wisconsin among 
the newspapers of our state sufficiently 
explains why it is that the thought re- 
ferred to should have attracted the at- 
tention of its editors.” Very respectfully 
yours, Thos. M. Kearney, Racine, Wis. 
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CANADA AS A FIELD FOR 
GENERAL ADVERTISERS. 


“One of the surprising things to 
me is that the advertisers and ad- 
vertising agents of the United 
States know so little about the ad- 
vantages Canada offers to the gen- 
eral advertiser,” said Wesley Mc- 
Curdy, advertising manager of the 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Free Press, 
who is in New York, in talking 
with a representative of PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

“Canada has a population of 
6,500,000, of which number West- 
ern Canada has 1,250,000, Out in 
my country there are five million 
acres of land under cultivation 
and one hundred and _ seventy- 
five million acres awaiting the 
plow and the reaper. This year 
we will produce 111,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat; 70,000,000 bushels of 
oats and 30,000,00 bushels of bar- 
ley. Wheat is worth 96 and 08 
cents, and the other grains will 
bring good prices. 

“Our people have monev to 
spend for luxuries as well as the 
necessities of life. Manufacturers 
here in the States ought to get 
a line on the land of opportunity 
that awaits their coming just 
across the border. An appropria- 
tion for Canada ought to be in- 
cluded in every general advertis- 
er’s campaign. 

“One thing that should be re- 
membered is that our people are 
not worked to death as they are 
in the States with advertising 
schemes. They depend upon their 
home papers for information re- 
garding goods, and are generous 
buyers. Our country is new and 
many things are needed by the 
people in equipping their farms 
with machinery and in furnishing 
their homes. 

“The duty on manufactured 
products sent to Canada _ need 
frighten none of them, as Ameri- 
can goods can be sold at prices 
sufficiently large to cover it. 

“Breakfast foods selling for ten 
cents here bring fifteen cents in 
Western Canada. Milwaukee beer, 
which you can buy in New York 
for fifteen cents a bottle, costs 
twenty-five there.” 


MR. ROWELL’S WIT. 

Stories of Geo. P. Rowell’s dry 
wit are being told by his many 
friends. Dean Bowman furnishes 
these two. 

One day a young Westerner 
turned up at 10 Spruce street, ready 
to edit Printers’ Ink. He told 
Mr. Rowell that he thought he had * 
“a literary bent.” That evening 
on going out he asked for a dollar. 
Mr. Rowell said with a smile: 
“Guess you have the literary bent, 
all right, but it comes pretty near 
being broke.” 

A well-known newspaper man 
who called on Mr. Rowell one day 
was expostulated with by the lat- 
ter about his explicitness in living 
up to the terms of an advertising 
contract, when he became exasper- 
ated and exclaimed: 

“Do you want to break this con- 
tract, Mr. Rowell?” 

“No, sir,’ he replied, 
crack it.” 


“only to 


one of the 
best known 
advertising 
men in the 
West, and J. 
C. Henderson, 
who for some 
years has rep- 
resented agri- 
cultural papers 
in that  terri- 
tory, have 
joined the staff 
of Paul Block’s 
Chicago office. 


F. W. 


Thurnau, 





F. W. Thurnau 





The San Francisco Evening 
Globe and the Fresno, Cal., Herald 
have been elected to membership 
in the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 


E. C. Conlin, who has formerly 
represented The Argosy Combi- 
nation in New York City, Phila- 
delphia and the South, will in fu- 


ture represent Munsey’s Magazine 
in the same territory. 
The Associated Sunday Maga- 


zines will inaugurate a classified 
advertising department beginning 
with the issue of October 18th. 
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A THEORY THAT WORKED 
OUT IN PRACTICE. 


Circulation building is usually 
slow work. ‘There are plenty of 
pretentious publications that have 
been in existence from quarter to 
half a century that have less 
than a hundred thousand readers. 
Hence when a magazine rolls up 
a circulation of over 200,000 be- 
fore it is four years old it is safe 
to conclude that the men behind 
it must possess unusual ability or 
have struck a new and attractive 
lead in the publication field. 

Less than four years ago W. F. 
Smith founded Human Life to fill 
what he considered to be an un- 
filled gap in the magazine world. 
He wanted it to be a magazine 


about people instead of about 
things. He rounded up a lot of 
bright and brainy writers like 
Charles Edward Russell, Alfred 


Henry Lewis, David Graham Phil- 
lips, Elbert Hubbard and others, 
and started in to see whether the 
public would become interested in 
his publication. The answer is 


found in the fact that to-day the 
magazine has a claimed circula- 
tion of 215,000 copies. Human 
Life sells for only 50 cents a 
year, but as ninety-five per cent. 
of its circulation is paid for in ad- 
vance its high character cannot be 
questioned. However much we 
may like to read about countries, 
and science and a lot of other in- 
animate things, it is human life 
and human accomplishments that 
interest us most. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist las 
purchased the Farmers’ Seniinel, 
of Milwaukee, and combined the 
two circulations. 


—_— 


In the issue of Printers’ INK 
for September, under “Business 
Going Out,” the item stating that 
the Joseph O’Gorman Agency 
handles the advertising and is 
looking after the interests of the 
National Phonograph Co. in the 
East was an error. The O’Gorman 
account is the National Photo- 
graph Co., of Chicago. 





We Want a Solicitor 








has made a record. 


to apply. 


We have an opening for an Al advertising solicitor who 
He must thoroughly understand all 
branches of the advertising business, be a first-class sales- 
man who has succeeded with high grade propositions, and 
understand the printing end of the business fully. 

We have an excellent position for a man of this kind; 
it will be useless for those not possessing these qualifications 


This is not an agency, therefore experience in soliciting 
agency accounts is not required. 











The Ethridge Company 


at 41 Union Square, in the City of New York 
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-New York City, 
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A. COURSE IN AD- 
VERTISING. 


» oe | i es 


The 23d street Y. M. C. A. three 
years ago established a course of 
instruction in advertising that has 
been of great value to young men 
in search of reliable information 
on a great subject. The object of 
the course has been to suppiy a 
practical knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of the business 
to those who desire it, and in this 
regard it has succeeded to aia un- 
usual degree. Some ot those who 
have studied the subject under the 
guidance of a number oi the best 
known advertising experts in the 
field, are now occupying responsi- 
ble positions with several of the 
largest manufacturing concerns in 
the country. 

In its announcement of this 
year’s educational classes, the As- 
scciation calls attention to a new 
advance course which will open 
Tuesday, October 13, in addition to 
the regular junior course, which 
begins the following evening, for 
the benefit of advertising men who 
are not satisfied with their present 
knowledge of the subject and de- 
sire to learn more. 

Among those who will deliver 
addresses before the classes during 
the season are T. A. De Weese, ad- 
vertising manager of the Shredded 
Wheat Co., Niagara Falls; Don C. 
Seitz, business manager, New 
York World; John A. Sleicher, ed- 
itor Leslie’s Weekly; John Lee 
Mahin, president Mahin Advertis- 
ing Co., Chicago; Frank Presbrey 
president Frank Presbrey Co.; 
George F. Baright,’ advertising 
manager, Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Co.; Manly M. Gillam, ad- 
vertising counsel New York 
Herald; Charles F. Southard, 
advertising manager, A. D. Mat- 
thews Sons, Brooklyn; Richard S. 
Wood, the Strect Railways Adver- 
tising Co., and W. Black, ad- 
vertising manager of Butterick 
Trio. 

a 

Richard Holberg, recently man- 
ager of the art department of the 
Manz Scientific Engraving Co., of 
is now in charge 
of the art department of the Hall- 
Taylor Co., Milwaukee, 


“years 


CHANGES IN THE LEWIS AD 


STAFF 

The Lewis Publishing Co., of 
St. Louis, announces a number 
of changes in its advertising staff. 
Robert J. Danby, for the last two 
Chicago representative of 
the Strand and Van Norden 
magazines, the Wide World, Rec- 
reation and the Burr McIntosh 
monthly, has been appointed East- 
ern representative with head- 
quarters in the Flatiron Building, 
New York. E. L. Packer, Eastern 
representative of the St. Louis 
Star and Chronicle, lately pur- 
chased by the company, will also 
look after the interests of the 
WVoman’s National Daily and the 
Journal of Agriculture in that 
territory. 

J. Fred Oberwinder, until this 
week local manager of the. Guy 
S. Osborn Special Agency, and 
formerly of the Lesan-Gould Ad- 
vertising Agency, is appointed 
Southwestern advertising repre- 
sentative to cover Iowa and Mis- 
souri, including Kansas City and 
St. Louis. 

Cal. J. McCarthy, advertising 
manager of the Lewis Publishing 
Co., will, in addition to the other 
publications, have charge of the 
foreign advertising of the St. 
Louis Star and Chronicle. The 
local advertising staff of the lat- 
ter publication remains in the 
charge of C. T. Clark. 

> 
ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT. 
Tue Onto Brower Company. 
CLEVELAND, O., August 19, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

We just have before us your caustic 
criticism on our “Rip Van Winkle” ad- 
vertisement on the 47th page of your 
August 12th issue, which proves that 
it is always a good thing “to see our- 
selves as others see us.” : 

While this advertisement was primar- 
ily used to reach particularly the me- 
chanical man, and he understands the 
point we are endeavoring to bring out 

the lasting qualities of this exhaust 
head in comparison with the galvanized 
head—your criticism shows us that we 
should make this advertisement so plain 

“that he who runs may read.” There- 
fore we take this opportunity to thank 
you for your criticism and to enclose 
under separate cover our new general 
catalogue No. 116, which many say is 
the best catalogue of its kind that has 
ever been issued, devoted to this par- 
ticular product. 


Yours truly, D. K. Swartwourt, 


President. 
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@In a recent issue of Fourth Estate 


The Chicago Tribune 


Congratulates itself, and with good reason, on the fact that 
its advertising gain this year to date is 156 columns, while 
all other Chicago newspapers show losses. During this period 


THE DAYTON 
JOURNAL 


Shows a gain more than eighteen 
times as great as that of The Tribune 


A Gain of 2887 Columns 





@ The Journal is the only morning and Sunday newspaper 
published in Dayton, one of Ohio’s most prosperous cities, 
with a population now exceeding 125,000. @ The Journal 
is the only Dayton newspaper receiving two complete tele- 
graph reports. Q The annual payroll of the National Cash 
Register Co., which is now running to its full capacity, is 
$3,500,000, This is about equal to the combined payroll of 
all the factories of Terre Haute, a thriving Indiana City, 
with a population of 60,000. QIf you are planning an ad- 
vertising campaign, we can give you ten good reasons why 
Dayton should be included, and ten more good reasons why 


The Dayton, Journal 
Should be on Your List 


Represented in the East by 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
















































































MOES PRAISE KILL BOOK 
SALES? 

300k publishers in this country 
complain that reviews of books in 
daily newspapers do not sell them. 
A writer in the August Atlantic 
undertakes to show why this is 
so. In an article on “Honest Lit- 
erary Criticism” Charles M. 
Thompson charges that the pub- 
lic is no longer guided by book 
reviews because the book pub- 
lishers themselves have forestalled 
honest discussion by “press work,” 
drowned their own books in ma- 
chine-made praise, and led the 
reading public to distrust the 
whole reviewing machinery. 





Intellectual candor does not mark 
American criticism. The fault is pri- 
marily the publisher’s. Each publisher 
treats each new book as if it were the 
only one that he had ever published, 
were publishing, or ever should publish. 
He gives all his efforts to seeing that 
it is praised. Meanwhile, every other 
publisher is doing as much for every 
new book of his own. The natural re- 
sult follows—a monotony of praise 
which permits no books to stand out. 
Between the publisher of books anx- 
ious for favorable reviews and willing 
to spend money, and the publisher of a 
newspaper anxious for advertisements 
and supporting a dependent critic, the 
chance to trade is perfect. Nothing 
sordid need be said; all may be left 
to the workings of human nature. Fa- 
vorable reviews are printed, advertise- 
ments are received; and no one, not 
even the principals, need be certain that 
the reviews are not favorable because 
the books are good, or that the ad- 
vertisements are not given because the 
comment is competent and just. Nev- 
ertheless, the Silent Bargain has been 
decorously struck. Once reached, it 
tends of itself to become ever more 
close, intimate, and inclusive. Even 
they who write books are not exempt; 
they must, or they feel that they must, 
deal gently with reputations commer- 
cially dear to their publisher. 
Curiously enough, publishers declare 
that their best advertising flows from 
private talk. They all agree that, 
whereas reviews sell nothing, the gos- 
sip of readers seils much. The dic- 
tum of the schoolgirl that a novel is 
“perfectly lovely” or “perfectly hor- 
rid,’ comes from the heart. The com- 
ment of society women at afternoon 
tea, the talk of business men at the 
club, if seldom of much critical value, 
is sincere. In circles in which litera- 
ture is loved, the witty things which 
clever men and clever women say about 
books are inspired by the fear neither 
of God nor of man. In circles falsely 
literary, parrot talk and affectation hold 
sway, but the talkers have an absurd 
faith in one another. 

Now, what the publisher needs in 
order to print with financial profit the 
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best work and much work, is the cre- 
ation of a wide general interest in lit- 
erature. This vastly transcends in im- 
portance the fate of any one book or 
group of books. Instead, then, of try- 
ing to start in the public press a chorus 
of stupid praise, why should he not 
endeavor to obtain a reproduction of 
what he acknowledges that his -expe- 
rience has taught him is his main prop 
and support,—the frank word, the un- 
fettered dispute of private talk? It is 
history that those works have been best 
advertised over which critics have fought 

Hugo’s dramas, Wagner's music, 
Whitman’s poems, Zola’s novels, Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 


—+o+—____ 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST. 


W. J. Hofmann, advertising man- 
ager of the Portland Oregonian, 
who is spending a few days in 
New York, is enthusiastic over the 
business situation in the North- 
west. “We do not know what 
hard times are out in our coun- 
try,” he said. “We have no large 
manufacturing concerns and there- 
fore were not affected by last fall’s 
panic in the East. Business has 
held up right along. Portland now 
has a population of 225,000. That 
it is growing fast is shown by the 
fact that it has doubled the num- 
ber of its inhabitants in seven 
years. 

“We are building eleven and 
fourteen story sky scrapers to meet 
the demands of business-men. The 
building of the Portland, Seattle 
and Spokane railroad, which has 
recently been completed, has been 
a great thing for the city, be- 
cause it brings to it the products 
of a tremendously rich territory. 
I believe that the next few years 
will be the most prosperous the 
Pacific coast has ever known.” 

- 

The JVisconsin Agriculturist, 
which is represented in the East- 
ern field by Wallace C. Richard- 
son, New York City, has issued an 
artistic portfolio of “Successful 
American Advertisers,” which it 
is distributing among its friends 
and prospective patrons. The-por- 
traits are well executed half-tones 
printed on coated paper, and at 
the bottom of each appears a testi- 
monial of the value of the Wis- 
consin Agriculturist as an ad- 
vertising medium. 
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WHY PAINT THE LILY? 


Diamonp CrystaL Sart Co, 
The Salt that’s all Salt. 
Sr. Crair, Micu., Sept. 5, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I had just been reading the “Daily 
Paper Problem” in this week’s issue 
when I came across the attached letter 
in our files. Perhaps it may suggest 
to you another reason why newspapers 
do not get a larger share of the na- 
tional advertiser’s business. 

I see that this letter is virtually the 
representative of fifty-four influential 
dailies, yet it doesn’t contain one state- 
ment worth reading. Think of it—not 
a new fact, nor an idea—not a peg upon 
which to hang the slightest shred of 
interest! The same ‘‘followup” that 
ten thousand correspondents in staple 
lines have been sending out for a hun- 
dred years. And its purpose is to so- 
licit advertising! 

I know that all letters of solicita- 
tion cannot be models—there isn’t al- 
ways time for that. But surely every- 
one who attempts to se’l advertising 
by mail ought to put something interest- 
catching and interest-holding in his com- 
munications. 

Cy. H. Davis. 
Dear Sir: 

We trust that the suggestion made 
to you in our letter of May 22d has 
been given some consideration. Are 
you not now in a position to give this 
matter of daily newspaper publicity 
some attention? We shal] be pleased 
to hear from you on this subject, and 
if we can be of assistance to you in 
making any further suggestion, we shall 
be glad to hold ourselves at your com- 
mand. 

Epwarp P. Car 
Secretary “The Daily Club. sd 


‘What is there Mr. Call could 
say on behalf of such a list of 
dailies as comprise the “Daily 
Club” that is not already well 
known to every advertiser who 
has cut his eye-teeth? Mr. Call is 
too old and experienced a man in 
the advertising field not to know 
that daily papers as a class need 
no defender. Their great value as 
advertising mediums is too widely 
recognized to admit of debate out- 
side of the kindergarten class. 
Every advertiser hopes some day 
to be in position to use dailies 
generally. The only reason he 
does not use them now is that he 
has not got around to it. If Mr. 
Call were asked to take up the 
cudgels for any particular paper 
on his list, he could sing pzans of 
praise until the cows come home. 
But as for advocating the use of 
dailies as a class, why—what’s the 
use? There is nobody to take the 
other end of the argument. 











‘‘Wake up, Mister!”’ 


Twenty per cent more adver- 
tising than any previous issue of 
the year. That’s what 


Technical World Magazine 


carries in October. 

A ten per cent increase, at least, 
on top of that! That’s what is al- 
ready scheduled to appear in 


Technical World Magazine 


for November. 

One reason for the jump is the 
general improvement in business 
conditions. Another reason is ex- 
plained in this letter 

TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL 

COMPANY. 
Detroit, Micu., July 21, 1908. 
H. W. Walker, Adv. Mgr., 
Technical World Magazine, 
Chicago, Il. 

Dear Sir:—Your magazine certainly 
has a live bunch of readers. In ex- 
planation of this comment, it migit 
interest you to know that our one-quar- 
ter page advertisement run in your 
July issue, brought inquiries at a less 
cost per reply than any other one of 
over a dozen  publicaticns used—all 
high grade mediums. 

As to quality, they were fully up 
to par. 

With best wishes for” your continued 
success, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Trussed Steel Concrete Company, 
(Signed) L. A. Pratt, 
Mer. Publicity Department. 


What we have done for the 
Kahn people we can do for you— 
and for the same reasons. Give 
us a chance to talk-it over with 
you personally. 

H. W. WALKER, 


Advertising Manager, 
Technical World Magazine, 


Chicago, Ill. 
E. E. PHILLIPS, 
Eastern Advertising Manager, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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Business Going Out 

















_The Horn-Baker Advertising Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., is sending out the 
following for The Jones Bros. Mer- 
cantile Co., of the same city: One page, 
general and special catalogue copy, to 
weekly and monthly farm papers; half- 
page general and special catalogue copy 
to metropolitan weekly newspapers. 


Copy for Wright’s Health Under- 
wear, New York, is going to magazines 
from E. P. Remington. 

The Dr. Pratt Institute, dermato- 
logical, New York, Chicago, Pittsburg 


and Milwaukee, is being advertised in 


newspapers generally through Frank 
Kiernan, New York. 
Twelve inch, 78 time renewal copy 


for the Standard Oil Co. is going to 
newspapers from N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia. 


The Jacques) Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is making 500 and 1,000 inch 
contracts with eonneeee direct. 


Nelson A. Chesnutt & Co., Phila- 
delphia, are now placing the advertis- 
ing of the Adam Geibel Music Co., of 
that city. 

The Price Flavoring Extract 
Chicago, are handling renewals 
newspapers direct. 


Lord & Thomas, Chicago, will use 
1,560 inches in \ansas 


newspapers to 
advertise the ‘Mercantile’ cigar. 


Co., 


with 


Large space in a_ selected list of 
magazines is being used by the Lord 
Advertising Agency, New York, to ad- 
vertise the Foster Spring Co., Utica, 
N. Y., manufacturers of bed springs. 


Three-inch, 26-time copy for Argo 
Red Salmon, put up by, the Alaska 
Packers’ Association, is going to news- 


papers from N. W. Ayer & Son, Phila- 


delphia. 


The Frank Presbrey Co. is placing 
fall orders for the E. G. Gilbert Mfg. 
Co., makers of Gilbert’s Heel Cushions, 


W. F. Hamblin & Co., New York, 
are asking rates on 1 column, 3 in- 
sertions, from newspapers. 








E. Benjamin Agency, 
Philadelphia, is placing a 300-line ad- 
vertisement with newspapers for_ the 
First Mortgage Guarantee and Trust 
Co. 


The Helen 


The following copy is being sent to 
agricultural and mail order papers. by 
The Horn-Baker Advertising Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: 30-line sewing ma- 
chine copy; 68-line cloak and fur 


45-line 
stove 
and 


’ 
_copy; 
56-line 
copy, 


45-line men’s shoe 
women’s shoe copy; 
heater copy; 56-line range 
6-line men’s suit copy. 


copy; 





Copy is going to newspapers through 
out the country from the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York, to adver- 
tise the Stewart Hartshorn Co.’s win- 
dow shade rollers, Newark, N. J. 


and Scandanavian papers 
from the G. H. 
New York, to ad- 


Norwegi lan 
are receiving copy 
Haulenbeek Agency, 


vertise burglar alarms, talking ma- 
chines, etc., made by the Manufac- 
turers’ Outlet Co., of the same city. 


It is reported that only small news- 
papers will be used by Dauchy & Co., 
New York, for Electro Silicon adver. 
tising for the present. 





International Agency, 
New York, is sending Piso copy to 
newspapers and using space in street 
cars. Copy for Van Houten’s cocoa 
is also going to newspapers, and street 
cars are also being used for this ad- 
vertising. 


The Morse 


The H. Sumner Sternberg Adver- 
tising Service, New York, is sending a 
line of copy to New York City papers 
to advertise. the clothing made by 
Marks & Benson, New York. 


The Carleton & Hovey Co., Lowell, 
Mass., makers of Father John’s Medi- 
cine, will start copy out to newspapers 
within a few weeks; it is not likely that 
any new papers will be added to the 
list. The business is placed direct. 





H. C. Cohn & Co., of Rochester, are 
continuing their fall campaign on Su- 
perba Cravats. The Frank Presbrey 
Co. is now placing this business. 





The G. H. Haulenbeek Agency, New 
York, is sending copy to magazines to 
advertise the Language-Phone. Re- 
newal contracts are being made with 
magazines for the Keeley Institutes. 


New Era Chemical Co., Mead- 
ville, Pa., makers of fire apparatus and 
fire- extinguishing chemicals, is asking 
rates from newspapers on 1 inch to run 
indefinitely. 


The 


“Clothcraft” copy is going to news- 





papers from the Bates Advertising 
Agency, New York. 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are using 


306 lines, 2 insertions, in_ newspapers 
(Sunday editions) for the Lasteen (Co. 
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MUCH BETTER TO-DAY THAN 
TO-MORROW. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 12, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Ve are extensive advertisers in our 
line, and we wish to ask a question. 
There is a paper in our town that in- 
variably brings sales from three to ten 
times the cost of the ad, and there is 
another paper with a similar rate that 
brings about one-third the cost of the 
ad. Which paper do you think is the 
best ? 

Now, of course, the one with the 
large returns is what we are after, but 
the fellow with the small returns says 
his paper is a quality paper and is not 
intended for a special sale stunt. He 
tries to make me believe that his paper 
is as good, even though it brought no 
immediate returns, that general pub- 
licity would more than pay in the long 
run, because its subscribers belong to 
the wealthy class. Is it your belief that 
the paper with the large immediate re- 
turns is the best, or is it possible that 
a paper that does not bring immediate 
returns could be made to pay, and if 
so, how cafi it be proven? . 

Yours very truly, 
AvpiiA Fiorat Co., 
Per A. Elberfield. 





A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush at any time. If you 
get immediate and satisfactory re- 
turns from your advertising in 
one paper and do not get them 
from the other, you ought to have 
no difficulty in deciding which is 
the best one for you to use. The 
argument that returns may be ob- 
tained from a medium some time 
in the future should not carry 
much weight with an advertiser 
who is getting them now from an- 
other meidum. 


—— — 


A DETECTIVE agency recently adver- 
tised in one of the daily papers that 
it furnished young women for roping 
and investigating at summer hotels. 
The word “Roping’? sounded _ suspi- 
ciously like “roping in,” which led to 
an investigation. It was discovered, 
however, that the two phrases were 
somewhat different although the one 
who is “roped” is also “roped in.’? The 
manager of the agency explained that 
“roping” in sleuth talk was nothing 
more nor less than furnishing attract- 
ive young women to go to summer 
hotels to win the confidence of some 
other woman until she tells all her 
secrets. Of course the ‘fad’? was chiefly 
designed to catch men who wished to 
find out just how their wives spent 
their time, with whom they associated 
while away from them at a summer 
resort. The agency would send a woman 
who would make it her business to be- 
come intimate with the wife, and_ send 
in daily reports of her actions.—Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 


| SURGERY 


After a six- 
months’ trial 


70%. 


of the advertisers renew their 


contracts for space in the 


ANNALS OF 


’way back even to the early 
settlers in our advertising 


section we find: 


| Antikamnia Chemical C- 
| Denver Chemical Co. 

| Excelsior Quilting Co. 
C. N. Crittenton Co. 
Fellows Company 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Purdue Frederick Co. 
Pomeroy Co. 

Parke, Davis & Co. 

A, A. Marks 

Keasbey & Mattison 
Schering & Glatz 

Scott & Bowne 

The Bovinine Co. 

Reed & Carnrick. 


They’re still with us, strong, 
| reliable houses, every one of 
| them — and still growing. 


| Annals of Surgery 


227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia | 
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Evening Schoo 


Your Chance to Better Your Position in the Ad- 





vertising Business, or to Enter This Remunerative 
and Expanding Profession Equipped for Success. 





Personal Instruction by a Practical 
Advertising Man Covering 
Every Branch. 


Y first evening class, start- 

ed September 1, and meet- 

ing on Tuesday evenings, 
will be closed to enrolments be- 
fore this announcement appears. 

The second class will start Sep- 
tember 30 and meet every Wed- 
nesday evening for six months 
thereafter. 

The establishment of this even- 
ing school marks an epoch in the 
development of the advertising 
profession, since it is the first con- 
ducted by a competent practicing 
advertising man, providing  in- 
struction in all branches of the 
business. 

It is designed, not for the trust- 
ing youth who hopes to leap into 
sudden affluence by learning to 
write “catchy ads,” but for men of 
commonsense and ambition who 
realize that to make money ad- 
vertising for themselves or others 
—to better their positions in the 
advertising business, or to enter 
it properly qualified to advance, 
they must know how to analyze 
selling and advertising proposi- 
tions, how to plan and manage 
campaigns, how to deal with or 
work for an advertising agency, 
how to buy and how to sell adver- 
tising, etc. 

The ability to write ads does 
not qualify its possessor for the 
profession of advertising any more 
than the ability to make a mechan- 
ical drawing qualifies the drafts- 
man to design and construct sus- 
pension bridges or perfecting 
presses. 

Plan of Instruction 

Each Evening Course consists of 

26 eyening classes, one each week 


for six months. ‘The sole instruct: 
or is George Frank Lord, who is 
also president of Lord Advertising 
Agency. 

Each member is provided with 
the copyrighted (1907 and 1908) 
printed Instruction Books of Lord 
School of Practical Advertising, 
for homé reading. 

The class instruction and black- 
board work is based on the sub- 
jects covered in these books, 
which are those used in the Mail 
Course. 

Members are not required to 
write anything at home, but are 
permitted to submit ads, plans, 
practical problems, etc., for discus- 
sion before the class, and are re- 
quired to take active part in the 
class-room work of analysis, ad- 
writing, planning campaigns, figur- 
ing rates, issuing orders, buying 
and selling advertising, ete. 


26— Evening Schedule 


. Purposes of Advertising. 
Advertising Mediums. 

. Principles of Ad-Writing. 

. Selling Points. 

. Writing Ads. 

. Making Layouts. 
Typography and Display. 

. Printing and Proofreading. 

). Principles of Retail Advertising. 

10. Writing Retatl Ads. 

11. Department Store 

12. Writing Department Store 

13. Mail-Order Advertising. 

14 

15 

1 

J 


DID oP oto 


Advertising. 
Ads. 


. Writing Moil-Order Ads. 
5. Follow-up Systems. 

i. Booklets and Catalogs. 
7. Ask-the-Dealer 
naigns. 

18. Ask-the-Dealer National Campaigns. 

19. Advertising Management. 

20. Planning a Retail Campaign. 

21. Planning a Mail-Order Campaign. 

22. Planning an Ask-the-Dealer Cam- 
paign. 

23. The Advertising Agency. 

24. Principles of Salesmanship. 

25. Selling Advertising. 

26. Selling Your Services. 


Concentrated Cain- 


Final Written Examination for 


DIPLOMA 
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of Advertising 


Prices and Terms members will be accepted in the 
Wednesday night class after the 
third evening. 

The price concession is made to 
ensure a. full class at the start. 

Write at once or call by ’phone 
appointment. 

The Lord School of Practical 
Advertising is located at 333 
Fourth Ave., corner 25th St., but 

Members may earn part of the aj] inquiries should be made by 
fee, if desired. mail or in person at Lord Adver- 

Membership costs least on or be-_tising Agency, 147 Fourth Ave, 
fore the first evening, and no new corner 14th St., New York City. 


GEORGE FRANK LORD 


Proprietor, Lord School of Practical Advertising, President, Lord Advertising 
Agency, Author of I. C. S. Course in Retail Advertising, formerly Advertising 
Manager International Correspondence Schools. 

P. S. MAIL COURSE for those living outside of the metropolitan district. 
Covers same ground as Evening Course, at same price. Expert personal criticism 
(not by women). Send for prospectus. 


The prices vary according to the 
plan of payment (in advance or 
monthly) and the time of enrol- 
ment, but are alf moderate for the 
grade of instruction offered, and 
within the reach of anyone with 
ambition enough to make a suc- 
cess in the advertising business. 





A Prominent New England Advertising Agent Says Instruction 
Books Alone Are Worth Many Times Cost of Course 


I think you had better send me the complete set and I will have them bound 
and get my value many times over* from the thought suggestions your lessons 
prompt. I personally consider your course so far as I have seen it, one that would 
be of much assistance to any young man in the commercial field, whether he be 
in advertising channels or not. 

*He enrolled at the cash price of the complete Course. 


Our Students Get Positions Worth While 


(Because of the high character of the position involved, this student was unwilling 
that names should be used. The original letter may be seen at my office 
at any time.) 

Pastas DAN,. caskswxigseeoes Railroad. 
New York City, July 17, 1908. 

My dear Mr. Lord:— 

Thinking it might interest you, I have been intending for some time to write 
and inform you of = ell cree with the Advertising Department of the 
Corer reer reseseesses allroac 

In the first place, I want to thank you for the part you played in securing this 
position for me. I would never have heard of the opening had it not been for 
your kindly interest in my welfare. 

For a month or more I have been writing newspaper and magazine copy, 
street car cards, and preparing folders and booklets. I find the work most con- 
genial, and, judging from the comments on my work, there seems to be no question 
of my giving satisfaction. 

All the knowledge of advertising which I possess I attribute directly to the 
instruction which I received from*your advertising course. I thoroughly enjoyed 
the course, and feel that I shall always be indebted to you not only for the prac- 
tical instruction received, but also for the kindly personal interest and encourage- 
ment which you extended to me from time to time. 

(OWGS: SITICETOIY, 6:6:6:5 0:00. sc soa cesses 
ASS’T ADVERTISING. AGENT. 
Strong Praise from Pittsburg April 25, 1907. 

I did not care to enroll because I had taken one standard course and thought 
T had exhausted the fountain of advertising wisdom. But I did enroll with the 
thought that I might get one new idea. I got it. It was in the first lesson. Like- 
wise in the second. And again in the third. Each one worth the price of the 
whole course. If you ever render a bill for what the course is really worth, it’s 


bankruptcy for me. 
A. D. SALLEE, 
Advertising Manager Mellon National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Printers’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 


OFFICE: NO. 10 SPRUCE STREET, 
New York City, 
Telephone 4779 Beekman, 


President, J. D. HAMPTON. 
Secretary, J. 1. ROMER. 
Treasurer, H. A. BIGGs 
The address of the company is the address of 
the officers. 


London Agt.,F.W.Sears, 50-52 LudgateHill,E.C, 


f= Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time. will be put 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. 


JoHN IRviING RoMER, Editor. 








New York, Sept. 23, 1908. 








The Book The appearance 


’ of some four-col- 
Co.’s Trust umn reading ads 


Talk in the large dai- 
lies of New York and other cities 
last week signed by the American 
Book Co. would seem to indicate 
that another one of the so-called 
“trusts” is endeavoring to put it- 
self right before the public through 
the medium of newspaper publicity. 
The only surprising feature in con- 
nection with this advertising is 
that the American Book Co. did 
not seek, years ago, this method 
of getting itself properly before 
the public. 

There has been for many years 
the impression that the public 
schools are not supplied with the 
most up-to-date and modern text- 
books, and that the prices for the 
text-books which are _ supplied 
have been unreasonably high. 
Whether or not this is correct is, 
of course, a matter for argument, 
but it apparently remained for the 
American Book Co. to decide 
only this year to put their side of 
the story before the public. Their 
story seems to be that not only 
are their text-books thoroughly 
modern and up-to-date, but the 
prices, instead of increasing, have 
merely kept pace with the general 


advance in all forms of printed 
matter. 

The American Book Co. is one 
of the few trusts that have not 
used considerable space in news- 
papers and magazines for many 
years. Perhaps their decision to 
use newspaper space will have 
some influence on the few re- 
maining trusts who are not now 
advertisers. Ifthe American Book 
Co. would actually advertise its 
books instead of the alleged fact 
that it is not a trust, it would 
probably find that advertising 1s 
as valuable per dollar expended 
as salesmen’s salaries or any other 
legitimate selling expense. It is 
not necessary for any of the other 
trusts to advertise anything except 
their products, and this they all 
seem to be doing successfully. 





New Method - substitution 


newspaper 
of Winning} ° “A ertising for 


Votes many of the old 
methods employed to win votes 
seems to have already found favor 
with the public. The new plan was 
extensively tried out this fall by 
candidates for nomination and 
was found to work well. One of 
the most successful campaigns was 
that of J. McCan Davis, a news- 
paper correspondent of Springfield, 
lll., who was candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for clerk of 
the Supreme Court of Cook coun- 
ty. The man who held the office 
was very popular in Chicago, 
where he had resided, and was 
seeking re-election. Davis there- 
fore made no canvass in the lake 
city but devoted his entire at- 
tention to the country districts. 
He bought advertising space in 
almost every newspaper in the 
county and filled it with straight- 
forward articles about himself. 
They were in the form of con- 
fidential talks and reflected the 
personality of the candidate so 
faithfully that more than one man 
wrote Mr. Davis that he felt as 
though he had “known him all 
his life.” 

When the votes at the primaries 
were counted it was found that 
Davis had won by a handsome ma- 
jority. It was the county press 
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that saved the day for Davis. 

‘The reason why the newspapers 
have become such strong vote- 
pulling mediums is that they 
reach the people. It is safe to 
say that ninety-five per cent. of 
the voters of any community read 
the public prints. Articles con- 
cerning candidates for office ap- 
pearing in their columns are 
thoughtfully considered and carry 
due weight. 

The old-time mass meetings 
and torchlight processions are out 
of date. People don’t care much 
about them. Tammany Hall, 
doubtless the best organized po- 
litical association in the United 
States, finds difficulty in getting 
its cohorts to turn out at the ral- 
lies and other public meetings. 

Of course the new style of cam- 
paigning means much to the news- 
paper publishers. Political adver- 
tising pays the highest rate, and 
under proper encouragement there 
ought to be a great deal of it at 
every election. It therefore be- 
hooves the advertising manager to 
get busy with a stock of sound 
business arguments and land ail 
the candidates in the field with 
good contracts. 





At this summer’s 
An Odd Ad- jyecting of — the 
vertising National Rifle As- 
Medium sociation, Camp 
Perry, Ohio, the 

representatives of companies mak- 
ing gunpowder were barred. Ad- 
vertising men may not know that 
for years some of the famous 
crack rifle and revolver shots, clay 
pigeon breakers, etc., have been in 
the pay of powder manufacturers, 
entering big matches for the pub- 
licity given the brand of powder 
used. Last year the $500 Wimble- 
don cup for the long-range rifle 
championship was won at Sea 
Girt, N. J., by Dr. K. V. K. Casey, 
of Delaware, over twenty-nine 
contestants. The Doctor was 
barred this year as a powder com- 
pany representative. Two other 
famous shots said to be in the 
pay of powder interests are Dr. 
W. K. Hudson, of Jersey City, 
and Captain H. B. McBride, of 
Indiana. This action of the as- 


sociation, of course, does not les- 
sen the value of the advertising 
that powder brands get through 
these famous shots, for they are 
cligible for many other contests. 





. B. Zabriskie, 

Dinner to eastern manager 
J. H. Phinneyof the Pacific 

Coast Borax Co., 
gave a dinner at the Drug and 
Chemical Club, New York, on 
September 16, in honor of Joseph 
Hamlin Phinney, who on Octo- 
ber I retires from the company 
as advertising manager. All of 
the employees of the New York 
office, with one exception, were 
present. In a feeling speech Mr. 
Zabriskie, who presided, ex- 
pressed the regrets of himself and 
assistants upon Mr. Phinney’s re- 
tirement. 

A graceful act on the part of 
Mr. Zabriskie was the placing in 
the custody of Mr. Phinney the 
large silver mug won by the “20 
Mule Team” at the Mardi Gras 
of 1906, the obtaining of which 
was always regarded by Mr. 
Phinney as one of his star acts 
while advertising manager of the 
company. 


The Buffalo News has recently 
published a History of Buffalo, 
which does credit to the publish- 
ers, from a mechanical standpoint, 
and seems to be very complete 
and carefully compiled, from a 
historical standpoint. The volume 
contains 250 pages, is printed 
upon a fine quality of paper, with 
excellent illustrations, and is 
bound in heavy board. 





The Milwaukee Journal finds 
that it has carried 300,000 more 
lines of advertising thus far in 
1908 than was carried during the 
corresponding period last year. 
Taking all circumstances into con- 
sideration, its pride in the achieve- 
ment may well be pardoned. 





A. G. Dulmage, formerly circu- 
lation manager of the Galveston, 
Texas, Tribune, will reassume this 
position on October first. 
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A Friend T h e advertising 
manager of a 
in Need large house, 
manufacturing electric controlling 
devices, wishing to get in touch 
with some new theatres in differ- 
ent parts of the country and hav- 
ing no information regarding them 
further than some new spaper clip- 
pings, which stated that “a new 
theatre is to be erected” in this or 
that town, made a list of the 
towns and, with the aid of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, picked out the best paper 
in each town. A short note to the 
Dramatic Editor of each paper, 
asking for the name of the theatre 
and its manager and enclosing a 
stamped envelope for the reply, 
brought in all the information 
within a week and the advertising 
man was enabled to send to each 
new theatre, with a personal letter 
to the manager, a new booklet de- 
scribing some new electrical ap- 
paratus for theatres. 





There are six subscribers to 
Printers’ INK who will spend be- 
tween them close to five millions 
of dollars in various forms of ad- 
vertising during the coming year. 
Subscriptions also come in from 
persons whose connection with 
advertising would seem to be 
rather remote. Recently a little 
light was thrown on the motives 
prompting some men to read 
journal for advertisers,” although 
they are at present unknown in the 
advertising field. Said one such 
man: “I am on the list of eligi- 
bles in our house for a_ branch 
managership. The post involves 
the matter of directing a certain 
amount of advertising. In the 
past our house has sent out to 
similar positions of responsibility 
men who were well equipped in 
almost every way except on the 
one point of advertising — they 
were as green as grass. Natural- 
ly, it has cost the house quite a 
little money for them to learn the 
ropes. I figure that some acquain- 
tance with advertising methods is 
going to help me get the post I 
am after, and will enable me to 
save the house money after I do 
get it. Printers’ INK gives me the 


atmosphere of advertising and 
gives me a perspective on things 
which were always hazy and mys- 
terious.” 

Black-hand letters have been 
worrying some dispensers of ad- 
vertising this last week. Several 
of these missives have beer 
turned in to Printers’ Ink. They 


were mailed in Paterson, N. J.. ° 


are written in Italian on cheap 
note-paper, and bear a_rubber- 
stamp impression of the awful 
“Black Hand.” The whole thing 
is simply a fake, and is not even 
amusing. Advertisers and agents 
who were put to the expense and 
trouble of having the thing trans- 
lated did not seem to regard it as 
at all funny when the communi- 
cation turned out to be a solicit- 
ing letter from an Iowa daily. The 
art of advertising does not consist 
wholly in arresting attention. The 
impression left upon the reader’s 
mind is also worth considering. 
If the publishers of the daily 
paper in question would like to 
know of a better scheme for get: 
ting advertising, Printers’ INK 
will cheerfully furnish the  in- 
formation. upon application. 





A TRIBUT@TO MR. ROWELL. 


At a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Six Point 
League, held on September 11, 
the following resolution was 
adopted 


The death of Mr. George P. Rowell, 
the pioneer advertising agent, is la- 
mented by every advertising man in 
the country. To those who knew him 
as a friend, his life represented honest 
methods and noble endeavor in all 
things and matters which came before 
him. To the many thousands in the 
advertising fraternity who knew him as 
identified with Printers’ Inx, his writ- 
ings and teachings were as an inspira- 
tion. 

The Six Point League recognizes 
these virtues and characteristics in the 
man and pays tribute to his long life 
of usefulness in this memorial. 

(Signed) S. C. WitutaMs, Pres’t. 

(Signed) Dan A. Carroti, Sec’y. 








Richard F. Reaume, for twenty- 
three years associated with the 
George M. Savage Advertising 
Agency in Detroit, has established 
an agency in that city. 
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Boston Notes 




















The magazine appropriation of the 
United Drug Co. will be placed by Mr. 
A. H. Wood of Wood, Putnam & Wood. 
Four to six pages are being contracted 
for in the leading magazines for Rexall 
Hair Tonic. The newspaper advertising 


‘of this concern will beeplaced direct, as 


usual, Contracts are being made at the 
present time for 1500 inches. 

The Hi. B. Humphrey Agency is mak- 
ing contracts for the Lawson advertis- 
ing. These contracts include the busi- 
ness which has already appeared this 
fall and they are figuring on 14,000 
to 20,000 lines. It is expected that 
more large Lawson copy will go out 
shortly. “4 


The C. F. Wyckoff Agency, 79 Milk 
St., is sending out orders for the ad- 
vertising of LaFrance Shoe, the prodyct 
of Williams, Clark & Co., Lynn, Mass. 
The contracts are for 250 inches in 
cities and towns where they have local 
representatives. 





A large list of Hew England dailies 
are receiving additional copy for the ad- 
vertising of Henry Siegel Co.’s Depart- 
ment Store. The advertising is placed 
by the P. F. O’Keefe Agency. 

Agricultural papers are receiving con- 
tracts for the advertising of the Rock- 
land-Rockport Lime Co., 24 Milk St. 
This business is placed by Wm. Colton 
of Wood, Putnam & Wood. 


The J. W. Barbér “Agency is sending 
out orders for 2 inches for the advertis- 
ing of P. F. Leland Farm Agency. 
Rural papers are being used. 





The Walter C. Lewis Agency is plac- 
ing contracts for the Lowney fall ad- 
vertising which begins in October and 
runs twelve times, a total of 92 inches. 





The Youth’s Companion Co. is mak 
ing some additional contracts with 
general mediums for their advertising 
in November and December. Orders 
go out through N. W. Ayer & Son. 





A few orders on the Pinkham adver- 
tising are being sent out from the 
Wetherald Agency. ‘The regular list 
for Pinkham and Vinol will be made 
up after the first of October. 

The publishers of Boston are plan- 
ning their fall advertising and several 
new ones have appeared in the field. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are putting 
their orders through Wood, Putnam & 
Wood, and this agency _ is ‘also placing 
the announcements of Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard, the Reid Publishing Co., the 
Ball Publishing vi and the Talmud 
Publishing Co. Little, Brown & Co. 
and L. C. Page & Co. are placing their 
advertising through the Morse Inter- 
national Agency. 





T has ever been the 
aim of Human Life 
to give advertisers a 
square deal. 

We believe in giving 
more circulation than we 
promise; more than our 
rate calls for. 

Human Life is almost 
four years old and our No- 
vember issue will run over 
215,000 copies. 

We will prove circula- 
tion by Post-office receipts, 
paper bills and _ printer’s 
bills or receipt any adver- 
tising bill without pay. 

There are the living and 
the dead in magazines; the 
growing and the decaying. 

Every number of Hu- 
man Life speaks for it- 
self, and it is conceded that 
we are publishing the best 
magazine in the world for 
50c a year. 

We are making splendid 
records for advertisers. 

By December 31st of this 
year we expect to reach the 
quarter million mark in cir- 
culation, a splendid buy at 
$1.00 per line. 

Do you read Human 
Life? 


Are We On Your List? 


THE MAGAZINE ABOUT PEOPLE 
EDITED BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


85 Broad St., Boston 
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] 
No amount of money can buy a place in this : 
list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. 
Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, . 
according to the 1908 issue, of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, aqe 
have submitted for that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation 1 
statement, duly signed and dated, also from publishers who for some t 
reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1908 Directory, but have n 
since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, cover- it 
ing a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, 
such statement being available for use in the 1909 issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation figures in the Rott or Honor of the 
last named character are marked with an (*). ‘ 
These are generally regarded as the publishers who believe that an 
advertiser has a right to know what he pays his hard cash for. 
The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of c 
each publication possessing it. No publisher who has any doubt le 
that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement would stand | 
out bright and clear after the most searching investigation would ever for re 
a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 
6 
ALABAMA Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. A 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, | Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 
21,861. Best advertising medium in Alabama. New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual ci 
sworn average for 1907, 15,720; Sunday, 12,104. 
ARIZONA ——— e 
Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1907, 6,519. New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,727. Only ev'g 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. Republican paper. J. McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. 
New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.'06, 9,549; 
ARKANSAS 1907, 9,570. ; ei Si 
Fort Smith, 7Zimes. Daily aver. 1907, 4,188. N 7 ; ' - 
HN aay eg age ew Haven, Union. Av. 1907, 16,548; first six 
Largest circulation in city of 35,000 mos. 1908, 16,669 E. Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. “ 
CALIFORNIA New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
Oakland, Enquirer. (Consolidation average for 1907, 6,547; 6 mos., 1908, 6,712. ‘“ 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average July, N . ‘ ee 5 
: “phates in oA : orwalk, Evening Hour, April circulation 
Stila’ circulation in exceeds 3,500. Sworn statement furnished. D 
Toot : " . Waterbury, Repudlican. Average 1907, 6.338 
Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- ns Sage on eon” 
Ati Gt intention Catiforsia. morning; 4,400 Sunday. Feb. ‘08, Sun., 5,922. 19 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COLORADO Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that Daily average for 1907, 35,486 (© ©). 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 53,392; Sunday, 82,788. FLORIDA . 8, 
{a This absolute correctness of the latest cir- Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. first 6 mos. ; 
culation rating accorded the Den- 1908, 10,936. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. ; 
ver Post is guaranteed by the age SEN e 
publishers of Rowell’s American Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning. Average : ‘ 
CUAR Newspaper Directory, who will for August, 1908, 13,763; Sunday, 15,670 " 
TEED pay one hundred dollars to the —_ 
first person who successfully Tampa, 7ribune, morning. Average 1907, on 
controverts its accuracy. 12,516. Largest circulation in Florida. oki 
CONN ILLINOIS 1 
, : ECTICUT ' Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. Pu 
Bridgeport, Evening Post, Sworn daily, year Jan. '08, 6,823; April, 7,453, June, 7,954. 70 
1907, 11,945. Bridgeport’s ‘‘Want’’ Medium oo in 
nk ees Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- in« 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily. lation than all other papers published in the 
Average tor Aug., 1908, sworn, 12,492. twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined. I 
You can cover Bridgeport by using _- es Da 
Telegram only. Rate 1c. per line flat. Chicago, The American Yournal of Clinical 
peed Medicine, mo. ($2 00), the open door to the Ameri- y 
Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average can Doctor, and through him to the American Cuu 
for 1906, 7,680. Average tor 1907, 7,743. Public. Av. circulation for past 3 years, 37,794. 
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Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2 Aver. 
circulation for year 1906, 70,000. For year ended 
Dec. 25, 1907, 74,755. 4 months 1908, 74,339. 


Chicago, Commercial Telegraphers’ Fouri.al, 
monthly. Actual average for 1907, 15,000. 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1906, 4,001; for 1907, 4,018. 


Chicago, Journal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. for'07, 62,217; Jan., Feb., March, 'o8, 63,087. 


Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly 
5,000 copies each issue of 1907. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
151,564; Sunday*216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell's Ameri- 

GUAR ican Newspaper Directory, who 

TEED. will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success 
fully controvert its accuracy. 


Chicago, The 7ribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the ! argest circu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago 
The 7ribune is the only Chicago newspaper 
receiving (QO). 

Galesburg, Republican-Register, Eve, Aug. av 
6,237, Only paper i in city examined by A.A.A 


Joliet, Herald, evening silk Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 


Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1907, 16,322. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1907, 
21,659. 


INDIANA 


Evansville, Yournal-News. Av. 1907, 18,183 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A.,N.Y 


Lafayette, Courier and Call. 1907 av., 5,423 
Only evening paper. Popular want ad medium 


Notre Dame, 7ie Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,11 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1907, 1,577; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average July 
1908, 9,555. Absolutely best in South Bend. 


IOWA 


Burlington, //awk-Fye, daily. Average 1907, 
8,937. ‘All paid in advance. 


Council Bluffs, Mian. pene six months 
ending Aug. 31, 14,069. Morning—Evening— 
Sunday. Only daily in city. Can't be covered 
otherwise. 





Davenport, 7Zimes. Daily aver. Aug., 15,776 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Young. 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rate 
70 cents per inch, flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the Cafital will get it for you. First 
in everything. 7 . 

Dubuque, 7Zimes-Fournal, morning and eve- 
Dany average, 1907, 11,349; Sunday, 13,555. 


Washington, Eve. Yournal Only daily in 
cuuuty, 1,900 subscribers, All good people. 





KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; frit 5 5 
mos, 1908, 4,757. E. Katz, Special Agent, N.Y. 


Lawrence, World, daily. Actual average for 
1907, 4,217. 





Pittsburg, /eadlight, daily and weekly. Aver- 
age 197, daily 6,228; weekly 5,547. 


KENTUCKY 
Harrodsburg, Democrat. Put it on your list. 
Circulation high, Rates low. See rating. 


Lexington, //erald, mg., dy., av July, 8,020. 
Sunday, 9,890. Com rates with Eve: Gazette, 

Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 5,157, Sun 
6,793; tor ’07, eve’g, 5,390, Sun, 7,102. E. Katz. 


MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294 438. 
Augusta, Kennebec Sect. Av. Ist 6 mos 
1908, 8,209. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 


Bangor, Commercial. _— for 1907, daily 
10,018; weekly, 28, 422 

Phillips, Maine Woods and W oodsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1907, 8 012. 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 13,514. Sunday 7elegram, 8,855. 





Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. The fastest growing paper in Maine. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1907. 
75,652; Sunday, 91,209 No return privilege 


Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Average 1907, 77,748. For 
August, 1908, 82,921 

The absolute correctness of the 

A latest circulation rating accorded 

aL the News is yuaranteed by the 

Ye EO publishers of Rowell’s American 

Newspaper Directory, who will 

pay one hundred dollars to the 

first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, —_—? Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad 


tet te ie te 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907, daily. 181,344, 
Sunday, 308,308. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. 


KKK WK 


Boston, 7raveler, daily. Circulation 
over 85,000. Established 1825, The 
aggressive evening paper of Boston. 
John H. Fahey, editur and publisher, 
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Boston, Post, Julv, +o daily average, 255,072, 
Sunday average, 234, The Boston Post's 
best July with both am. Post carries more 
general advertising than any other boston 
newspaper. ‘There's a reason.” 


w 


Human Lite, The Mazazine About T'eople 
Guarantees and proves over 200, 000copiesm'thly 


Clinton, Daily /tem, net average circulation 
for 19¢7, 3,012 


Fall River, Evening News. The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049. 

Gloucester, Daily Times, Every afternoon and 
evening. Sworn daily av. circulation 1908, 7,342 

Lawrence, 7vlegram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,522. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. * 

Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14, 682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ’n. Ww orcester’s ‘ Home”’ paper. 

Worcester, L' Opinion Publique, daily (QO) 
Paid average for 1907, 4, 





Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 


Board of Trades. Average 1907, 3,000. 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson Patriot, Average July, 1908, daily 
8,443, Sunday 9,384. Greatest net circulation 
Saginaw, Courier-/erald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1907, 14,749. Exam. by A.4.A 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1907, 20,537; August, 1908, 19,207 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening //erald. Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 





Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1907, 32,074. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1927, 103,583. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
1s guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
ASA -ee is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach sections 

most profitably 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J 

Murphy, publisher, Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

GUAR The Sunday 7ribune average per 

TEED issue for the year ending Decem 

ber, 1907, was 76,603. ‘The daily 

by Am. News- Tribune average per issue for 

paper Direc- the year ending December, 1907, 
tory. was 101,165. 





Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (O@). In 1907 av 
erage daily circulation, evening 


only, 76,861. In 1907 average 
Sunday circulation,72,578. Daily 
average cireulation for August, 
1908, evening only, 71,604. Av- 
erage Sunday circulation for 
Aug , 1:08, 70,759. (Jan. 1, 1908, 
subscription rates were raised 
from $4.80 to $6 per year and 
terms changed from unlimited 
credit to strictly cash in ad- 
vance.) ‘The absolute accuracy 
of the Journal's circulation 
ratings is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
It is guaranteed to go into more 
homes than any other paper in 
its field and to reach the great 


army of purchasers throughout 
OOfithe Northwest. The Yournal 
brings results. 





_ Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 54,262 


_8t. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
tion for 1907. Daily, 35,716; Suncay, 35,465. 

The absolute accuracy "of the 

Pioneer Press circulation state- 

ments is guaranteed by the 

GYAS American Newspaper Directory. 

Kon n. Ninety per cent. of the money due 

EE for subscriptions is collected, 

showing that subscribers take the 

paper because they want it. Ail matters per- 

taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1907, 17,030 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. 





8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1907, 
37,388. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 





St. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (O@). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 





St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-American Farmer, weekly 
143,245 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907. 





Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989 


NEW JERSEY 

Asbury Park, Press. 1907, 6,076. Gained 
average of one subscriber a day for ten years, 

Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year cnding December 31, 1907, 9,001. 

Jersey City, Evening Fournal. Average for 
1907, 24,330. First six months 1908, 24,375. 

Newark, Eve. News. Net daily av. for 1906, 
63,022 copies; for 1907, 67,195; Jan. 69,289. 

Trenton, Evening Zimcs. Av. 1906, 18 237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 
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NEW YORK 
Albany, Evening Fournal. Waily average for 
1907, 16,395. It's the leading paper 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Printers’ Ink says 
“The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn.’’ Daily 
average for year 1907, 52,697. 


Brooklyn, Weekly Record, weekly 2 cents. 
Aver. for year 1907, 6,112. A want ad. medium. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91.- 
447, daily, 61,604; Enguirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 1905, 
94,690; for 1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Aver. cir. 6 mos. 
ending July 31, 1907, 4,807. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation first quarter 190%, 
6,088. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to June 27, '08, 10,169. 
Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 5,784. 


Bensziger's Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416; Soc. per agate line. 





Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (OO). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepard 
Clark Co. Average for 1907, 8,8833—sworn. 

The People’s Home Yournal. 664,416, mo, 
Good Literature, 468,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
F. M. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Fournal, Average 
circulation for year ending August, 1908, 10,063 
August, 1908, issue, 9,550. 

The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 345,- 
424. Evening, 405,172. Sunday, 483,335. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
fur first six months 1908, 4,455; June, 4,591. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. <A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 15,309; for 1907, 17,152. 





Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1907, daily 35,509; Sunday, 41,130. 





Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1907, 20,163. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mc 
Average for 1907, 2,642. 
Utica, Press, daily. Otto A Meyer, publishei. 
Average for year ending July 31, 1908, 15,057. 


OHIO 
Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,651. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish, 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 





Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88,- 
373, Aug., 1908, 80,325 daily; Sunday, 89,630. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist, a journal of 
quality for advertisers to druggists of the 
Central States. 





Dayton, Journal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217. - 





Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. '07, 447,345. 


Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av.. 1907, 
33,250. 2d largest published, Pays advertisers. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D’y av.,’07, 14,768; 
Sy., 10,017; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
5,514; for 1907, 6,659. EK. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1907 aver., 
20,152; Aug., 08, 28,617. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 
Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than any 


other daily paper. Portland Yournal, 

daily average 1907, 28,805; for Aug., 
1908, 30,118. Vreeland-Benjamin, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1907, 7,640 
N. Y. office, 220 B’way. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 
Erie, 7Zimes, daily. Aver. for 1907, 18,511; 
Aug., 1908, 18,451. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Harrisburg, 7elegraph. Sworn av. Aug., 1908, 
15,270. Largest paid cir. in Harrs’bg or no pay. 





‘*The Bulletin 
every evening 
goes into nearly 
every Philadelphia 
home.” 


Net AveraGE For AvuGust 


218,807 


Copies A Day 


The “Bulletin’s” circulation 
figures are net. All damaged, 
returned, free and unsold copies 
having been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 
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Philadelphia, Conf... -ers' Yournal, mo. 
Average 1906, 5,514: 1907, 5,514 (OO). 


Camera, is the only best 
brings results. 


Philadelphia, 7/e 
photographic monthly. It 


Average for 1907, 6.800 








Farm Journal is the only paper in 
the United States which has been 
awarded all four of the distinguishin: 
marks by Printers’ Ink. It is a Gold 
Mark paper, and was awarded the 
Seventh Sugar Bowl, has the 
antee Star, and included in the R 






Guar- 


. of NOR 





The Press is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News 


Philadelphia. 


paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
AN onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn averaye 
circulation of the daily Press tor 1907, 102,993; 
the Sunday Press, 124 006. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. tor 


1907, 15,687. In its 35th year. 
vA Independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 


to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
n the State in agricultural wealth. 

York, Dispatch and Daily. 
18,124. 


Average for 1907 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula 
tion, 1907, 17,903 —sworn 


Providence, Daily Fournal 18,872 
(OO). Sunday, 25,169 Evening 
Bulletin, 37,061 average 1907. Bulletin 


average for Ist 6 mos. ;. 1908, 46, 881 daily. 
Westerly, Daily Sun. Aver. cir. for August, 
4,923 (sworn). Largest in south of Provider 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 5,184. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 

age for1go7, daily (O©) 13,052 

UA Sunday, ©©)13,887. Semi- -weekly, 

G é: 2,997. Actual average for first six 

months of 1908, daily (©) 13,314; 
Sunday (OO) 14,110. 





TEED 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for first six months of 1908, 3,289. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga, News. Average 
for 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanouga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium. Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, ‘ournal and Tribune. 
Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1907. 
14,694. Week-day av. January and 
February, 1908, in excess of 15,000. 





Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
weekly, 1907, average : Daily, 42,066; Sunday, 
61,773; weekly, 80,078. Smith & Budd, Repre- 
sentatives, New York and Chicago, 

Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 
both other El Paso dailies. 


9,003. More than 
Veritied by A.A.A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. FE. Langley. Av. rare 
3,527; 1906, 4, 113; 1907, 4.535. Exam, by A.A.A 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1907, 8,415. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, 4rgws, dy., av me. Se 
Montpeher paper exé amined by the A, J 


Only 
A. 


Rutland, //erald. Average, oats Ae. Only 
A. 


Rutland paper exz amined by A. : 
St. Albans, Messenger, wy & Average for 
1907, 3,332. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee. Av. 1907, 2,711; Aug., 1908, 
3,017. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Post-/ntelligencer (OO). 
Av. for Feb., 1908, net—Sunday, 
: Daily, 32,083; Weekday, 
30, 874. Only sworn circulation 
in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 
greatest results always. 


UA 
oat 
TEED 


Tacoma, Ledger. «Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 25,002. 


Tacoma, Vews. Average 1907, 16,526; Satur- 
day, 17,610 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Piedmont, Ausiness Farmer, monthly. Larg- 
est farm paper circulation in West Virginia. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for 1907, 
3,671; Aug.,'08, semi-weekly 1,959; daily 4,622. 


Madison, State Fournal, daily. Actual aver- 
aye tor 1907, 5,086 


Milwaukee, puis Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (O©). Carries largest amount 
of advertising e! any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, 7he Journal, eve., 
ind. daily. Daily average for 12 
months, 54,201; for July, 1908, 
65,325; daily gain over July, 1907, 
3,305. 50% of Milwaukee homes at 
7 cents per line. 

At 7 cents per line, flat, the 
Journal carries your announcements into 50% 
of all Milwaukee homes. It requires the com- 
bination of the other four publications (at 
about 21 cents per line) to reach the remain- 
ing 50%. — 

Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. 
1907, 8,680. | Examined by A. A. 


UA 
Onn’ 
TEED 


Average for 


Racine, Yournal, daily. Average for the last 


six months, 1907, 4,376. 
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T WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 56,317 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y, Office. 
W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 





Temple Ct. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1907, 
13,846; Aug., 1907, 13,847; Aug., 1908, 16,459. 1. 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 





MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 36,862; daily Aug., 1908, 
38,413; weekly aver. for month of Aug., 26,160. 


Canada's Ger- 
Rates 56c. in. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. 
man newsp’r. Av. 1907, 16,546. 


Winnipeg, Zelegram, Average daily, Auy., 
1908, 26,008. Weekly aver., 28,000. Flat rate. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 19¢7, 
daily 103,828, weekly 50,197. 


Montreal, The Daily Star and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 
ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
ers—one-fifth Canada’s popula- 
tion. Av. cir. of the Daily Star 
for 1907, 62,837 copies daily; the 
Weekly Star, 129,335 copies each issue, 


UA 
oeay 
TEED 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








Vote 


the requisite grade and class. 


A Large Volume of Want Business Is a Popular 
or the Newspaper 


Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 


in Which It Appears. 

















COLORADO 
ANT advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 





HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. ), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word, 


ILLINOIS 


yee Daily News is Chicago's Want Ad 
Directory. 


HE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand i. the West. 


THE Tribune publishes more Classified Ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


INDIANA 

THe Indianapolis Mews, the Les medium in 

the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
vertising carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapolis papers combined, its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)— 
23,331 more than all the other local papers had. 
The News’ classified rate is one cent a word, 
and its daily paid circulation over 75,000, 








THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 


During the first six months of 1908 
The Star carried 223.30 columns more 
paid WANT advertising than was 
claimed by its nearest competitor, 


Rate, Six Cents Per Line. 











MAINE 
HE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined, 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders, They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns, 


tek we ik 


HE Boston Glode, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1907, printed a total of 446,736 paid 
Want Ads. There was a gain of 1,979 over 
“the year 1906, and was 230,163 more than any 
other Boston paper carried for the year 1907. 


Pe Be He Ye We Ye 
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MINNESOTA 


TRE Minneapolis 7ribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


f ieee Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] ©© 
more Classified Advertising 
than any other Minneapolis 
newspaper. No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor ob- 
jectionable medical advertise- 
ments printed. Classified 
Wants printed in Aug. 190,386 
lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 26,858. Eight cents per 
agate line per insertion, if 
charged. No ad taken for less 
than 24cents. If cash accom. 

panies order the rate is I cent qf 
©© | a word. Noad taken less than Ras 
20 cents. 


CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis 7ribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100,000 subscribers. 

It publishes over 140 columns of 

GUAR Want advertisements every week 

TEED at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


THE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its field. Average for 1907, 68,671. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, 15c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1907, 11,087 daily; 15,090 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
HE Jersey City Evening Fournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


Tat Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORE 
HE Albany Evening Fournal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





THE Buffalo Evening News with over 95,000 

circulation, is the only Want Medium in 

Buffalo and the strongest Want Medium in the 

State, outside of New York City. 

THE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 





RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
N a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at alower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enquirer. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. You want results. 


THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. Ic. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 28,617. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7¢mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
HE Daily Telegraph, St. John, N. B., is the 
Want Ad Medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to date paper 
of Eastern Canada. Wants ads one cent a 


HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 


Tee Montreal Daily Star carries more Want 
Advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combined. The Family Herald and 
Weekly Star carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 








(OO) Gold Mark P apers OO) 








Out of a grand total of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, one hundred and twenty are 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (OO). 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O©). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prospervus South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Fverybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
she Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1907, 
35,486 (OO). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@®). Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. 








ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (Q@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 


Tribune (OO). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, because 7ribume ads bring 
satisfactory results. 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (OO). 


in city; read by best people. 


Rest paper 


MAINE 


Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (©) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (QOO©). 


"Boston Commercial Bulletin (OO). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 


Boston Evening Transcript (Q©), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 
’ 


Springfield (Mass.) Republican (Q@@). Ranks 


with the country’s half-dozen leaders. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publique (00). is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U.S. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (Q©®). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK 


Army and Navy Fournal, (O©). First inits 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Q@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (@©). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine 


Dry Goods Economist (Q@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric — Journal (OO). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal’? and 
“Electric Rail ay Review.”’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Electrical World (©). Established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Cir. audited, 
verified and certified by the Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers. Av. weekly cir. during 1907 

was 18,294. McGRAW PUBL ISHING Co, 


Engineering News (Q@). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buysor has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (Q©). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week, MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


| . New York Herald (QQ). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


Scientific American (Q@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


New York Times (Q@). One of three morning 
papers with a daily N. Y.C. sale of over 100,000. 


New York Tribune (Q@©), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of th great middle class, 


Vogue (Q©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906. 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 





* OHIO 
Cincinnati Enquirer (Q©). In 1907 the local 
advertising was 334% more than in 1906. ‘The 
local advertisers know where to spend his 
money. ‘he only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (90) ) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. s on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; ‘The Sunday Press, 124,006. 





THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
protitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (OO), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (Q©), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 


The Norfolk Landmark (Q@) is the home 
. paper of Norfolk, Va. ‘That speaks volumes. 


WASHINGTON 


The Post Intelligencer (Q@®). Seattle’s most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. All home circulation, 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin, 


CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (Q©) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 
The Globe, Toronto (QO), is read daily in over 
51,000 of the best result-producing homes. 
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Reliable Rating 


@ You know the commercial rating of every- 
one to whom you extend credit—don’t you? 








@ But do you know the correct rating of every 
publication to which you pay out money for 
advertising space? 


@ It has been the constant aim of 


Rowell’s 
Newspaper 
Directory 


during the forty years of its publication to 
establish a reliable rating for all publications 
—newspapers, magazines, trade and class 
papers—in the United States and Canada. 


@ The 1908 edition—now ready—contains 
the most complete and authentic statistics 
available about 22,502 publications—the in- 
formation every advertiser needs in choosing 
his mediums. 


@ With Rowell’s American Newspaper Di- 
rectory you can eliminate many of the uncer- 
tainties of advertising. 


The price is $10.00 a copy. Send for one 








Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


10 Spruce Street -:- -:- New York City 
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OMMERCIAL 





By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ 
Charge Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 


ART CRITICISM 


Ink Will Receive Free of 

















This Anchor Packing Company 
advertisement is a thougutful and 
* rather commendable piece of me- 
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chanical publicity and therefore 
deserves more praise than cen- 
sure. 

The advertiser has sincerely 
endeavored to do his best and 
should be encouraged. 

The only fault which can rea- 
sonably be found with this adver- 
tisement is the circular reproduc- 











Have You 
Kept Up With 
Modern Practice? 


The necessity for high speeds, sud- 
den stops and quick starts is replac- 
ing gears with friction transmission 
on high grade machinery. 


ROCKWOOD PAPER 
FRICTIONS 


Are the most efficient of all. It is es- 
sential that you understand this inter- 
esting subject and its proper applica- 
tion in designing machinery. Our 
booklet ‘Friction Transmission,” is 
an engineering treatise. Sent free on 
request to those who state occupation 
and firm connected with. 


The Rockwood Mfg. Co. 
1902 English Ave. 
Indianepolis, Ind. U. S. A. 


ee 














tion of the sate oul and pat- 
ent dates which takes up consid- 
erable room and is a little con- 
fusing. It really doesn’t do any 
good, as one reproduction of the 
trade-mark name is enough. 
The illustration marked No. 
carries out the same idea as the 
original in a clearer and more ef- 
fective manner. 
* 


2 


* 


If there is any one subject in 
which the factory man ought to 
be particularly interested it is that 
of friction, and it seems as if the 
Rockwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany might make their proposi- 
tion a little more definite than 
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they did in this little advertise- 


ment of their paper frictions. 
The evident attempt is to show 
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7 ur advertising and prin‘ing 
s must be carefully planned, prop- 
erly written and printed right on the right kind gt 


This Magazine 
One 


scription, 


a 
Year =* 


of gr conore a to 
i elon Wee tran el ine fo ras 
FREE - 5 
PENINSULAR PAPER CO., Ypeilanti, Mich. 
four types of friction transmis- 
sion in one small advertisement— 
which produces a rather unsatis- 
factory effect—and the copy is 
also a little vague. 
ia * 








Over half of the space in this 
full-page magazine advertisement 


—\ pyre is a bond paper good and high ; 
u grade enough for use on your best § 
correspondence—inexpensive enough 
for circularizing big lists. 
The more th acquainted you are with bond 
papers, tRe mor suprind you will be with the ( 


quality and price of 


DANISH BOND | 


there 1s another paper so perfectly adapted 
yied een 


went and age will aot weaken the 


1SK YOUR PRINTEROR 
sravh 


B. PD. RISING PAPER CO, 
MOLSOTONIC, MASS 





is devoted to what seems to be a 
loud yell for help. urther in- 
vestigation shows that it is the 
purpose of the advertisement to 
help the reader and, fortunately, 
it is not necessary to look very 
far to find that out. 

This is a distinctly good adver- 
tisement in every sense of the 
word. Few advertisers have the 
courage to devote so much space 
to display or to permit strength 
and simplicity to dominate so 
strongly. 

Nobody will deny that the bor- 
der design of this Danish Bond 
paper advertisement is an artistic 
and graceful affair, but there 
seems to be a little too much of 
it when its nature and character- 
istics are taken into considera- 
tion. 

* * * 

The S. W. Card Mfg. Co. de- 

serves a vote of thanks for the 


Many A Man Has Gone Nutty | 


On A Wrong 
Principle 












be ques 
Try “CARDS” sod your 


|S. W. Card Manufacturing Co. 


Mansfield, Massachusetts, U. 8. A. 


Rew York Store, 132 Liverty St. Chas Churchill & Co., Londen, Birmiegham, Meochester’and’Clangow 


ts will be right. Catalog 














first instructive and authoritative 
picture of a man who‘ has gone 
“nutty.” This picture is not cnly 
a thing of artistic beauty, but well 
repays thoughtful study. 

If a man had to face this kind 
of advertising for a few minutes 
each day he would present a pic- 
ture of a man gone nutty which 
would make the gentleman in this 
illustration look like Sunny Jim. 
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Classified Advertisements 








er cent 


If a_ specified 
double price will be charged. 








Advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink’’ cost twenty cents a line or forty 
dollars a page (200 lines) for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five 
Po ol may be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order 

or insertion and ten per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. 
osition is demanded for an advertisement, and granted, 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





THE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 


MACHINE is the only one which cleanses 
the stencil immediately after the imprint is 
made—the vital point in stencil addressing. 
Used py PRINTERS’ INK, BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING CO., McCLURE'’S MAGA- 
ZINE, COURIER-BOYCE CO. and a majority 
of the large publishers throughout the country 
ADDRESSING DONE AT LOW RATES. 
MACHINES FOR SALE. 

Wallace & Company, 29 Murray S8t., New York 











ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





A.O'GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
* N.Y. Medical Journal Advg. exclusively. 








LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 


ANUFACTURERS’ Advertising Bureau, 
237 Broadway (opp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
inthe Trade Journals our specialtv. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor. Established 1877. Booklet, 








ELSON A. CHESNUTT & COMPANY, 

makers of profitable advertising, 132 S. Third 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa Advertising of all 
kinds prepared and placed everywhere. Write 
for our special proposition. 





LACE trade paper advertising with KLINE 
ADV. AGENCY, Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y 





HE BOLTON ADVERTISING BUREAU, 

66 John R. Street, Detroit, Mich , makes a 
specialty of Manufacturer’s needs. Furnishes 
photo copies, engraved cuts and written copy, 
that sells the goods. Send catalogues and 
get estimates, 





ADVERTISING COMPOSITION 





4 1. When your copy is ready ; 
Advertisers: can't be improv « 2. Your 
mediums selected; no “has-beens’’ in thelist. 3 
See that we do the typesetting; no shop anywhere 
like ours forthis stunt. THE GARRICK PRESS, 
159-161 West 24th Street. Phone, 6184 Madison, 
Also booklet printers and electrotypers 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





SK Robert Tomes, 116 Nassau St., New York, 
Eastern representative of ‘Ohio Select 
List,’’ of which itis a member, if the Troy (Ohio) 
Record ever cuts its rates. All its concessions 
are stated on rate card, Send for copy. 








iE Saturday Evening Post—greater results 
at lower cost. The Curtis Pub. Co., Phila. 








$20,000 wanted, 


or any part of it 

Two experienced advertising men about to 
establish an advertising agency and to take 
over an established business which has al- 
ways made money, with a good volume of exist- 
ing accounts, want more capital for enlarging 
scope of agency. $20,000 will buy one-third in- 
terest with one-third profits. Address, “P.F.,"’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 





COIN CARDS 





Less for more; any printing, 


$3 PER 1,000. 
The COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit,Mich. 





COIN MAILER 


$ -60 per 1,000. For 6 coins $3. Any printing. 
PYTHIAN PRINT’G CO.,Ft. Madison, Ta. 











FOR SALE 








OMPLETE adv. course (Int. Cor. Schpol) for 
sale, $40; cost $75. ““‘W.G."’ care Printers’ Ink. 





Por SALE—Two 40 H. P. variable speed, 220 
volts Jenny motors, eomplete with electric 
automatic control Adapted especially for 
printing press work. Reason for selling too 
small. Address PURCHASING AGENT 
Post-Dispatch, St. l.ouis, Mo. 





’ 


] 
1 








ENUINE BARGAIN. Modern Hoe double 

supplement press, with half deck added. In 
good running order. Will print 4, 8, 10, 12, 14 or 
16 pages, running speed of 2,500 per hour; or a 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page paper at running speed of 
12,500 per hour. On account of necessity of 
greater press facilities, the undersigned will sell 
this at a great discount. About one-third cash 
payment down, balance in two years with well- 
secured notes. OAKLAND TRIBUNE, Oak- 
land, Cal. 








HALF-TONES 





HALE-TONES for the newspaper or cata- 
logue. Line Cuts. Designs. Electrotypes. 
THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO.,, 560 
ith Avenue, Times Square. 











EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 2x3, -75c.; 
3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. Delivered when cash 
accompanies the order. Send for samples. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 


Tenn. 








INDEX CARDS 


NDEX CARDS for all Cabinets. Get our 
prices and samples. THE BLAIR PRINT- 
ING CO., 912 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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MAGAZINES 
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SUPPLIES 





“P)OLLARS AND SENSE” (Col, Hunter's 
Great Book) free with ADVERTISERS’ 
MAGAZINE one year at 50cents. Indispens- 
able to business men who advertise. Best 
“Ad-School”’ in existence. Sample magazine 
free. ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE, 1737 
Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








MAILING LISTS 





EWLY WED couples of Eastern States. 1,000 
typewritten, $2.50. Postage refunded on non- 
deliveries. Addresses Classified, all kinds. Partic- 
culars free. Y.M.SMITH & CO.,Bloomington, III. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Greatest Book Pub- 


Mail Order Firms lished, ‘‘ The Disin- 


herited;’’ handsomely bound. Sells at $1.00 pre- 
paid. Circulars and electrotypes furnished with 
your imprint on. Big profits. Write for terms 
to CENTRAL BOOK CO., Observer Building, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 





END for a copy of “ Platology.’’ It's free, 
and it tells the why and wherefore of prop- 
erly illustrating your printed matter. No charge. 
ORMSBEE ENGRAVING CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 








PAPER 





ASSETT & SUTPHIN, 54-60 Lafayette Street, 

New York City. Coated papers a specialty. 

Diamond B Perfect. Write for high-grade 
catalogues. 








PATENTS 
PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 




















PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Monthly Trade Journal 


Fair circulation, $24,000 gross business. 
Net profit 207; Can be bought for $24,000. 
Death of interested party makes sale 
desirable. Terms to good parties. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 
Brokers in Publishing Property 
253 Broadway, New York 














PREMIUMS 








HOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suit- 

able for publishers and others from the fore- 
most makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry 
and kindred lines. 500-page list price illustrated 
catalogue. (@@) Greatest book of its kind. 
Published annually, 37th issue now ready; free. 
S. F. MYERS CO., 47w.-49 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City. 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 





PRINTING 





OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 














ERNARD'S Cold Water Paste is being used 

on all advertising wagons traveling through- 
out the U.S. advertising Kendall's Spavin Cure. 
50-pound box costs $3.00, makes two barrels 
paste. BERNARD’S PASTE DEPT., 71 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
































How long does the ordinary two-piece 
tip on your guide cards last? Doesn't it 
always give out at the top? These 
one-piece 


Celluloid Tipped |. 
Guide Cards 


protect the top of the tab where the 
wear comes and more than double the 
usefulness of the card. Never crack or 
curl—in all colors, printed or plain. 

Ask your dealer for the one-piece tip 
or write direct for samples to 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CoO., 
701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















WANTS 





DVERTISING MANAGER—Wide experi- 
ence, Skilled executive. Original ideas. 
Thoroughly competent. Desires permanent posi- 
tion with reliable house. Highest references, 


Address ‘* HARVARD,” Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Man 


Writer of sales-producing copy, long experi- 
ence, and now holding a good position desires 
to make a change for purely personal reasons, 
New York connection preferred. Address, 
“MANHATTAN,” care Frinters’ Ink. ; 





GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties ; 25% com. 
3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego,N.Y. 





OUNTRY daily wants man who can write 
effective ads and get the business. Give refer 
ences and salary expected. SUN, Jackson, Tenn. 








Eastern Agency Wants a 


Solicitor 


Can earn from $6,000 to $10,000 a year. 
All communications will be treated con- 
fidentially. Address ‘‘Z,"’ care Prin- 
ters’ Ink. 














NERGETIC YOUNG MAN, American, age 

26, desires position as ad-writer or corres- 
pondent with Eastern manufacturer or publisher. 
Three years practical experience writing adver- 
tising, editing a house organ and soliciting 
advertising through a careful follow-up system 
with a’ Chicago advertising agency and trade 
journal. Has a good record and_ excellent 
references. Address, ENERGY, care Printers’ 
Ink. 
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F YOU NEED the services of an up-to-date, 
thoroughly reliable, pushing man, German- 
American, experienced advertiser, to look after 
any of your European, especially German, inter- 
ests, write JOHS. HEIN, Berlin-Charlottenburg, 


Ronnest, 26. 

N-M.-C- NO MORE CUT ROLLERS 
INK-DIVIDING BANDS 

Save many times theircost. Sales agent wanted, 

U. S. and Canada; big pay; particulars mailed. 

N-M-C-R COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. , 370-372 Smith 

St. (Phone 926 Hamilton), Brouklyn, N. Y. 








Practical Advertising Manager 
Desires Change of Position 


Five years with present corporation. Entire 
charge of all publicity for 8 clothing stores. 
Thorough knowledge of clothing and department 
store work, rate cards, space buying, etc. High- 
est references. Address, “ADVERTISER,” 
Box 816, Providence, R. I. 





OSITIONS NOW OPEN.—Megr. classified 

advg., Mass., $30; advg. mgr., IIl., $25-$35: 
advg. solicitors, Mass., Ct., $25-$35; produce 
markets ed., Mass., $30; ed. (Dem.), with $2,000 
to invest, N. Y non-union mach.-operator, 
nights, Pa., $23; union web, cyl. and job press- 
man, N. Y.; non-union bindery foreman. Ct.; 
reporters, $10-€20. Booklet sent free. FER- 
NALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, 
Springfield, Mass. 





GeraU TARSAL, or stenographic position de- 
sired by refinéd, educated, Bostonian, Nine 
years’ exp. Ref. ‘E.S.H.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 





ITUATION WANTED—By lady, 13 years 

experience in advertising agency, thorough 
double entry bookkeeper and general details. 
KORNICKER, 777 Prospect Ave., Bronx. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





"TRADE PAPER EDITORS — Experienced 
writer for the trade press furnishes weekly 
or monthly New York letter based on personal 
interview with your trade. Reliable market 
reports. _ Reasonable remuneration. QUICK 
SERVICE, Room 519, 108 Fulton St., New York. 





wi ey 
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RANSLATIONS —Technical ana 
cial translations from and into. . 
French and German, ‘Translating o.with @ 


exchanges for trade papers a_ sp Case, 
Reasonable rates. QUICK SERVICE,‘aken 
519, 108 Fulton St., New York. | “he 





ANTED — Advertising, Newspaper a 

Magazine Managers. Reporters. Superi 
tendents, Specialists and Office Men, We cove. 
the entire advertising and publishing field. 
Write to-day. HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway, .’ 
New York, or 1010 Hartford Building, Chicago, 








Will Some 
Manufacturer 
Offer Me 

A Job As 


Advertising Manager, provided I show sat- 
isfactory credentials and demonstrate ability 
to do the work he needs done. 

What I want is the opportunity to prove 
I'm a man on whose knowledge, experien¢e 
and ability you can depend—one who can 
shoulder responsibility and produce results. 
I have had a wide experience in agency, 
publishing and commercial work — fullest 
particulars, references, etc., may be had by 
writing ‘““COMPETENT,” care Printers’ 
Ink. 














WYWANTED—Clorks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds supply. GEORGE H, POWELL, 
Advertising and Business Expert, 768 Metro. 
politan Annex, N. Y. 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as adwriters and ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 10 spruce St., New York. Such 
advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents a 
line, six words to the line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 
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a L E T t E R I N E We want every dealer or clerk who makes window 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Send us six cents in stamps 
and we will send you a large sample bottle free. ‘‘Letterine’’ dries jet black and beautiful gloss, 
Made also in colors. THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 95-97 Vandam St., New York. Established 1825. 


cards or price tickets to try “‘Letterine.”’ 








“TWENTY MULE TEAM” POWER 
BEHIND THE PROSPERITY: 
MOVEMENT. 


Paciric Coast Borax Co. 
100 William St. 
New York, Sept. 16, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with tremendous interest 
the current Printers’ INK on _ the 
“Passing of- the Panic,” and I want 
to congratulate you on its splendid 
theme. I sincerely wish it could be 


“slipped”? to the business .office of every 
influential paper in the United States, 
that they could make it a star “leader” 
and so help on the good work of putting 
us all back on the prosperity plane we 
were on a year ago. 

As a business booster, the current 
Printers’ Inx is the limit. It breathes 
optimism, cheerfulness, and going-to- 
get-the-coin sentiment, which is just 
what is needed at this very minute to 
complete results. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Josepu H. PHINNEY. 


~ 


~\ 
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eady-Made Advertisements 


Readers of Printers’ Ink are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for win- 
dow cards op circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department 


























































Editor Ready Made Ad. Dept.: 

Dear Sir—The peculiar heading and 
introductory of this Button ad is the 
result of one grocer deliberately copy- 
ing another grocer’s advertisement. 
The Button ads come out in the af- 
ternoon papers every Wednesday—the 
ads of this other grocer the following 
Thursday—the next day. 

The Button store paid little attention 
to this matter until lately, when this 
grocer went at his copy work more 
boldiy and copied our detail matter al- 
most word for word and cut every 
price. Looks like he gets the Button 
ad every Wednesday and from it makes 
up his copy for Thursday. 

(Signed) B. Bros. 


It is bad for both grocers, of 
course, but particularly unfor- 
tunate, it seems to me, for the 
one whose Wednesday prices are 
cut by his competitor on Thurs- 
day; for I fancy that the crime 
of cribbing will be condoned by 
the housewife . who is more 
thoughtful of her purse than of 
the ethics of advertising. 

If I were running a grocery 
store (and it has been mv privi- 
lege to advertise one of the best 
ones I have ever known) I would 
surely make my advertising dis- 
tinctly different from that of my 
competitors; but if I had a com- 
petitor who was particularly ag- 
gressive, who had called my hon- 
esty into question and had en- 
deavored to keep me on the grid- 
dle most of the time through his 
advertising, I would most certain- 
ly take a “fall” out of him, if pos- 
sible, by disproving some of his 
claims for low prices. I would 
do this by choosing the very items 
that he made the most noise about, 
cutting his prices enough to show 
that they could be met and beaten. 
I have watched the advertising 
of Button Bros. for a long time, 
and while I have liked its aggres- 
sive tone, have often felt that it 
was a bit too aggressive, and that 
some of its references to competi- 
tors were not only too pointed but 
quite unnecessary. Of course, I 


am not acquainted with local con- 
ditions in the grocery trade of 
Louisville, and it is quite possible 
that some of the inferences in the 
Button ads were fully justified; 
but I still think that those occa- 
sions are very rare indeed which 
call for any but the most indirect 
reference to competitors. In fact, 
such a thing is unknown in the re- 
tail grocery advertising which I 
regard as the best, and of which I 
think the Martindale and Finley- 
Acker ads appearing in the Phila- 
delphia papers are representative. 

Going back to the subject of 
making broad claims for low 
prices, I think that one of the best 
general statements. of that claim 
was conceived by an old friend of 
mine in the sentence, “Always as 
low as the lowest elsewhere, often 
lower.” It was lived up to reli- 
giously, and concrete examples of 
“often lower” were presented with 
such frequency as to create a very 
general impression of “always 
lower,” yet very rarely, if ever, in 
a way to directly antagonize com- 
petitors. 

Here is a reprint’ of an intro- 
ductory in which imitators are 
raked over the coals. Doubtless 
many of my readers will wonder 
with me why any grocer who 
chooses to do so should not buy 
and advertise “New York State 
Vinegar,” and what use there is in 
telling one’s customers, at one’s 
own expense, that the other fellow 
not only sells that particular arti- 
cle, but is doing other things that 
make one angry and uncomforta» 
ble. 

None of which is to be under- 
stood as approval of the alleged 
theft of Button Bros.’ advertising 
copy or methods. 

BUTTON’S THE ORIGINATOR 

—WHO’S THE IMITATOR? 


The Button Store has _ originated 
many splendid selling plans. These 
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selling plans have been greatly bene- 
ficial to our customers. And have also 
been largely copied by some of our 
competitors. Take for instance our 
combination offer of flour and sugar. 
This store conceived the idea years ago 
of selling 25 lbs. Granulated Sugar be- 
low cost to every purchaser of a barrel 
of our Ivory Flour. This selling plan 
has been imitated by competitors, but 
they couldn’t imitate Ivory Flour. A 
short time ago, we advertised pure 
New York State Vinegar, the only kind 
that would keep pickles and catsups. 
This also was taken up by imitators 
who lacked the brains of originators. 
Our advice to the copyist is make your 
own plan—don’t copy after another 
man. The remaining news is for the 
benefit of our customers. 
BUTTON’S PRICES FOR 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY AND SATURDAY. 





A short, strong introductory for the 
new styles, from a, recent ad of The 
Danicls & Fisher Stores Co., in The 
Denver Republican, 





What The World 
Has Agreed Upon 


FOR AUTUMN AND 
WINTER 1908-09. 


To-morrow the news will 
be made public. For tomor- 
row, throughout the entire 
store, we will exhibit the 
modes for the coming season. 
Not merely the fads of the 
moment, but the deliberate 
conclusions of the fashion 
world: decisions which are 
final. The brilliance of Paris, | 
the originality of New York 
and the practicality of Lon- 
don have all joined hands. 


Good “copy” for the talking machines. 
From the Kansas City Times. 





Here At Last! 


Tue VICTOR *s Bryan TALks. 


The inimitable voice, the 
splendid eloquence of the 
great Commoner reproduced 
with startling exactness. 

Made by the Democratic 
leader after the adjournment 
of the Denver © convention 
these records tell in crisp, 
forceful words the candi- 
date’s views of the platform. 

Brilliant! Remarkable! Im- 
pressive! Come hear ’em at 
_Schmelzer’s. 


“SCHMELZER ARMS CO., 
710-18 Main, 
| Kansas City, Mo. 
! 


| 


~ 








It is often well to begin an ad with a 
pertinent question, as in this case, 
but too much care cannot be taken 
that it is not impertinent. From The 
(Hoboken,.N. J.) Observer. 





Did You Have 
Furnace Troubles 
Last Winter ? 


| Then this is the time to 
plan for next season’s com- 
fort. Get rid of the furnace 
that clogs with  clinkers, 
wastes coal, leaks gas and 
dust, and fails to heat the 

house. 
Investigate the difference 
between the ordinary makes | 

| and the 


BOYNTON SQUARE POT 
FURNACE 


The Square Fire Pot in- | 
sures better draft, larger } 
fire surface, perfect combus- | 
tion and no clogging. Ask 
the BOYNTON dealer in 
| your town to show you its 
| many advantages. 
| There are BOYNTON 
heating plants of all kinds, 
Ask about our Round or 
Sectional Boilers for steam 
or hot water. Also ranges. 


| THE BOYNTON | 
| “FURNACE COMPANY, _ | 
207-209 Water Street, 
New York. 





Makes one hungry—and that’s what it 
is for. 





Genuine Irish 
Bacon 


which we import directly 
from the Emerald Isle. It 
is the choicest cuts from the 
sides of the pigs, thin and 
nicely streaked and _ cooks 
with a crispness and sweet- 
ness peculiar to the bacon 
of Ireland. { 

In strips of 4 pounds and | 
upwards—Per Pound 40c. 

Single Pound 42c. 


A SPECIAL HAM 





with delicious flavor, nice | 
for broiling, baking or fry- | 
in. Per Pound, 16c. | 
MITCHELL, FLETCHER | 
& CO., GROCERS. 
Chestnut & 18th Sts., | 
Philadelphia. 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 











q Printers’ Ink can render service 
proportionately as necessary and 
valuable to any publisher as his 
paper is to the advertisers whose 


patronage he seeks. 


@ Advertising in Printers’ Ink not 
only helps you convince your pro- 
spective advertisers—it frequently 
brings business from “unexplored” 
sources——advertisers you do not 
know about. It also makes it 
easier for your representative to. 
secure interviews with the “right _ 


’ 


man” and close contracts. 


° 


Ask any publisher who has 
tried it 








Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


10 Spruce Street -:- -:- New York City’ 























PRINTERS’ INK. 











A Few Good 
Words 


Christian's Natural Food Company 
7 East 41st St., New York, U.S.A. 


August 12th, 1908. 
BUSINESS MAN’S PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
Detroit, Michigan 

Gentlemen :—Our returns from THE BOOK-KEEPER (the Business 
Man's Magazine), have surprised us and proven thoroughly satisfactory. The 
roportionate cost per inquiry is less than that of some magazines which we 
ame considered as being more favorable for our special proposition. We 

have good reasons, therefore, for our recent increase of space. 

Sincerely yours, ian 9 S NATURAL FOOD CO., 

R. E. SAMMONS, Advertising Menage. 











Dictaphone Company of America 
Dun Bldg., 290 Broadway, New York 


August 14th, 1908. 
THE BUSINESS MAN'S PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Gentlemen :—It gives me much pleasure to advise you that our adver- 
tising in The BOOK-KEEPER Magazine during the time that I occupied 
the position as head of the Commercial Department of the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company, brought us uniformly satisfactory results. 
Yours very truly, J. W. BINDER, 
Sales Manager. 


@ Evidence such as this of the result-giving power of 
The BOOK-KEEPER is of vast importance to you 
at this time of year. It is now that fall business has 
started in earnest and the demand for advertised goods 
grows greater, and if your product is represented in 
The BOOK-KEEPER, your lot will be a goodly 

are of this business. 

First forms close 15th of month preceding date of 
issue. Come early with your copy. 








The Business Man’s Pub. Co., Ltd. 


62 West Fort Street | Detroit, Michigan 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 











To Men Who 
Advertise Expensive 
Things _ 


You wouldn’t advertise a Summer Resort to people 
who couldn’t afford the cost of the transportation. 


On the same basis you shouldn’t advertise an 
Automobile, or any other Luxury, to people who 
can’t afford to even think of them. 


Or Building Materials to people who never hope to 
own a home. 


You wouldn’t send a salesman after them—you 
wouldn’t even circularize them. Yet when you 
advertise such things in “ popular periodicals’’ 
you actually spend your money in just this way. 


What if “ Blank’s Magazine”’ does quote 5,000,000 
circulation. If one reader out of TEN even can 
afford to buy what youssell, you are paying for 
go% waste. 
Why do the cleverest advertisers of expensive 
things use 


Putnam’s 


Simply because they’ve discovered that not %o%, 
but 100% of its circulation is among People Ake 
to Buy. 


Putnam’s and The Reader 


New York, 27 and 29 W. 23d Street 
Chicago, - 1511 Heyworth Building 
Boston, - - - - 6 Beacon Street 



































